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THE TRAIN. 


——Gee 


Volume I. of “Tue Train,” containing the numbers from January to June 
inclusive, elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges, is now ready, price 7s. 6d. 

The Proprietors, while expressing their sincere thanks to the public for the 
extensive support which their undertaking has received during the first six 
months of the existence of “‘ Tue Train,” trust they may be allowed to say a few 
words on the subject of the Magazine itself. 


“Tue Train” was started with a view to furnish, at the cheapest rate, a 
Monthly Magazine, of light and entertaining reading, in which no single line 
that could offend the most fastidious should have place, but which should yet 
avoid the opposite extreme of tameness and insipidity. 


To carry out this determination they engaged a staff of writers—the best they 
could obtain—flatteringly alluded ray, the critic of the Examiner (January 12, 
1856), as “some of the most successful young wits of the day.”’ Amongst 
the regular contributors there will be trun many names familiar to the reader ; 
others there are who have for some time (though anonymously), contributed in 
no slight measure to the amusement of the public, in the different walks of 
periodical literature. 

Believing the anonymous system to be radically bad—unjust towards the 
author, and not quite courteous towards the reader (who has a right to know 
who is addressing him), the Proprietors of “‘THze Train” resolved that every 
article should bear the author’s name—whether that name were known before 
or not. 


Considering also that judicious pictorial illustrations enhanced in some degree 
the reader’s pleasure, they determined upon illustrating whatever portions of the 
Magazine seemed to require it. In this respect * THe Train” differs from its 
contemporaries, none of which give pictorial embellishments. 

The Proprietors cannot let this opportunity pass, without sincerely thanking 
the conductors of the London and Provincial press, by the united voice of which 
“ Tue Train” has been pronounced “ ‘THE Best SHILLING MaGazINE EVER 
PusiisHeED.” 

In conclusion, they can only say that whatever shortcomings may be noticeable 
in the accomplishment of their design, no exertion has been wanting on their part 
to make “THe Tratn’’ really, what it professes itself to be, “A First Class 
Magazine.” 

Of the future, they would say but little. Promises in an address of this kind 
are seldom heeded. Enough, that should they see a chance in any way of ren- 
dering ‘“ THe Train” more worthy of the patronage it has received, they would 
be blind indeed to their own interest, did they not seize upon it. 








“Tas Tram,” a First-Class Magazine, published monthly, price One 
Shilling, and in Half-yearly Volumes, elegantly bound, price 7s. 6d. 
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3() 00 NERVOUS MIND and 
OU, HEAD SUFFERERS, from 
Noblemen to Mechanics, after having tried 
all advertised aud other remedies without 
a cure, have, during eighteen years, been 
capable of accommodating 2,000 Per- obliged to apply to the REV. Dk. WILLIS 
sons, is now completed, and open every MOSELEY, 18, Broomspury-stTKeer, Bep- 
Evening. The most Talented A.tistas are | F°*D-S@CARE, Lonpow, and 50 are not known 
engaged for the Performance of DUELS, to be uncured. Means of Cure only to be 


aid for, and a relapse prevented for life. 
GLEES, MADRIGALS, CHORUSES, Novel observations—a pamphlet on Nervous. 
ENGLISH & FOREIGN, 


ness—franked to any address if one stamp 
OPERATIC SELECTIONS, Ge. 


is sent ; or, for thirty-six, Twelve Chapters 
on the only means of Curing Nervous or 
Mind Complaints. ‘“ The best book on Ner- 
vousness in our language.” — Professor 
Savace, Surgeon. 


HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT AND PILLS. 


}T OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 

and PILLS HAVE AGAIN CURED 
AN ULCERATED LEG.—Charles Martin, 
of Winchester, was, for sixteen years, 
afflicted with an ulcerated leg. There were 
thirteen wounds in it, of an alarming cha- 


rran racter, and he tried every remedy that pro- 
Mr. 7. Fai t, Mr. J. Sherwin, and fessional skill could devise, which, however, 


Mr. Russell Grover. Masters Caulfield, | only made him worse, and with diseare and 
Austin, Fitz-Gibbon, and Bennett. } suffering, became a mere skeleton. About 
ten months ago he commenced using Hollo- 
Mr. 8aM COWELL, and Mr. MACKNEY. | way’s Vintment and Pills, ani these won- 
derful remedies, in twelve weeks, left him 
without a. wound or blemish, enjoying the 
most excellent health and strength. — Sold 
by all Medicine Vendors throughout the 
world ; at eee metres Be go reel 
DIRECTOR, Mr. J. CAULFIELD. ments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden. 
ve c lane, New York ; by A. Stampa, Constanti- 
Commence at Seven o'clock precisely. nople; A. Guidicy, Smyrna; and E. Muir, 
Suppers, &c., until Twelve o'clock, Malta. 


The following Company of highly Popular 
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Mrs. J. Caulfield, Miss Brunel, 

Miss Pearce, 
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Tue object of this Society is to place within the reach of the Working and 
Middle Classes the blessings of Life Assurance, on a system peculiarly adapted to 
their requirements. For this purpose Tables have been specially framed on 
approved and certified data. The benefits offered are as follows :— 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Tats department embraces every description of Life Assurance. 

Policies granted for sums as low as £5, 

Lif: Assurance for a specified number of years. 

Joint Lifé Assurance, to secure a sum of money payable whenever cither of 
two persons assured shall die, 

Survivorship, to secure a sum of money payable to one person if he shall 
survive another. 

Immediate Annuities granted on the most liberal scale. 

Deferred and Reversionary Annuities effected by the payment of a periodical 
premium. 

MepicaLt Apvicze.—Members assuring for £50 and upwards, may, in case of 
illness, have the advantage of consultation with the Medical Officers of the Society 
free of charge. 

Claims paid to Policy-holders within fourteen days after satisfactory proof. 

No cHarGE For Poticy Stamrs, No CuarGE ror TRANSFERS. 

No Entrance Fess. 

PREMIUMS PAYABLE YEARLY, HALF-YEARLY, QUARTERLY, MONTHLY, or 
WEEKLY. 

LoANS GRANTED TO MEMBERS on approved security, repayable by Weekly 
Instalments. 

Any MemBer whose Lire Is AssURED FOR £100 18 ELIGIBLE FOR A 
DIREcTOR. 

Weekly Sums allowed during Sickness. 

Novet anp Important Feature.—Abolition of Pauper Funerals, 

A Table has been specially constructed te enable Assurers to participate in 
the benefits offered by the Metropolitan Interment Act, and to secure them, by a 
small weekly charge, decent interment, the whole expenses attendant on the 
purchase of ground and burial of the deceased being defrayed by the Society, 
besides an allowance being made for mourning. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Insurances effected upon Workmen's Tools, Furniture, &., as low as £10. 

The Directors confidently submit these views to the Industrial Classes. 
Nothing is proposed that is merely speculative or visionary. Their tables have 
been calculated by their eminent Actuary, and their conclusions are deduced from 
satistical information. 

Application for Prospectuses, appointment of Agents, &c., to be obtained at 
the Office. The Industrial Classes are requested to see the small Prospectus, to 
be obtained at the Office. The Guarantee Shares of One Shilling each, upon 
which there will be no further call, and is no liability, are now being issued. 
Interest at the rate of £5 per cent. allowed. 
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Annual Distribution. 
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The best possible present for a lady is the Enauisu- 
woman's Domestic Macazine. ‘The four first Volumes, 
price 2s. 6d. each, are always in print, and will be sent 
free by post to any address. 


The purchase of a Volume, bound or in numbers, 
entitles the buyer toa chance in the Annual Distribution 
of Gifts, amounting to Four Hundred Guineas. 
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MARSTON LYNCH, 


HI§ LIFE AND TIMES; HIS FRIENDS AND ENEMIES; HIS VICTORIES AND DEFEATS 
HIS KICKS AND HALF-PENCE, 


BY ROBERT B, BROUGH, 
—— > 
CHAPTER XXII. 
MARSTON LYNCH AWAKENS ONE MORNING TO FIND HIMSELF FAMOUS BUT POORLY. 


gy S daylight began to show 
itself—(which it does 
in London in a pal- 
pable form, like the 
Egyptian darkness— 
assuming a_ thick 
puddingy consisten- 
cy, suggesting the 
possibility of its being 
eaten with a spoon 
if it seem not too un- 
wholesome); and as 
the rounds of a new 
day’s troubles com- 
menced their ill- 
omened ramble, from 
West to East, along 
the neighbouring 
Strand—a fresh ter- 
ror seized upon the 
little shivering wife 
whom we left study- 
: : ing the edifying 
— sen rn = === spectacle of a man 





——_— of genius reduced 
considerably below the moral and intellectual level of a hog. The 
people of the house! What if they should come and find him 
there in that condition ere she should be able to rouse him? The 
prospective shame was too horrible not to suggest its own remedy. The 
little woman decided, with the promptness of despair, that if Marston 
would not be roused, he must be carried, dragged, pushed, shoved, or 
bundled to bed, and that she must do it. 

Roused, Marston decidedly would not be. Lucy tried a forlorn 
hope of shakes, kisses, and exhortations; and then bravely confronted, 
the inevitable but apparently superhyman task before her. 

VOL, II, 8 
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An inebriated literary gentleman, doubled up in an easy chair, 
showing no signs of human vitality, save stertorous breathing, and an 
occasional symptom of requiring the use of a wash-hand basin, is cer- 
tainly not an heroic sight. I am afraid, asa subject, the tableau would 
be rejected by the judges in such matters, as utterly beneath the dig- 
nity of classic art. Yet, in my humble opinion, the group of that 
small woman, whose arms do not seem strong enough to nurse a fat baby, 
calmly measuring with her eyes those six feet of deadly drunken hu- 
manity, with no purpose visible in her countenance but the resolute one 
of getting the degrading bundle to bed, and out of the way of shame— 
contains in it the true elements of the sublime. Any sculptor of my 
acquaintance is welcome to the suggestion. 

Lucy took a rapid but comprehensive glance of the field of battle ; 
reviewed the state of her own forces; decided on her plan of attack, 
and went boldly into action. 

Fortunately, their bed room was on the ground floor, at the back 
of the sitting room. The easy chair, containing the deboshed poet, was 
at about three yards from the door of communication.’ The bed was 
at about the same distance on the other side. First of all, Lucy threw 
the door wide open. Then she ‘ turned down” the bed, carefully clear- 
ing the intervening floor of all obstacles. This achieved, she returned 
on tiptoe (for there must be no noise) to the fallen hero, whom she 
deliberately proceeded to try to lift. Marston moved about as much 


as Saint Paul’s would have done if she had blown against the walls of 


that edifice with a pair of toy bellows. With a clearness of inductive 
reasoning, which would not have discredited Mahomet, she decided that 
if Marston could not be got out of the chair, the chair must go with 
him. The necessity for Marston being forced to go to bed proverbial 
wisdom had long since decided for her. It was evident that the bed 
would not come to him. 

Mrs. Marston Lynch lifted up the carpet, that the castors of the easy 
chair might roll more easily. She summoned all her strength for a 
grand push. ‘The chair moved at least eighteen inches; but it made a 
noise on the bare boards. This would never do. Mrs. Lynch carefully 
laid down the carpet again, and commenced pushing once more. The 
chair moved at a much slower rate, but, this time, quite noiselessly. 
About thirty successive pushes were enough to bring the chair and its 
senseless burden to the bed side. 

Then our indomitable little friend flew back to the sitting room, and 
removed every trace of disorder with the skill and rapidity of a story- 
book fairy. She closed the door noiselessly; bolted it inside, and 
courageously faced the minor difficulty of getting Marston into bed. 

On entering upon this task she again reminds us of the nursery tales. 
But this time, instead of the benevolent and all-skilful fairy, she ap- 
pears in the character of the witch’s victim—commanded to make a 
rope of sand, to fetch water in a broken pitcher, or to catch a salmon 
in a net of cobwebs. 

Was the princess in the fairy tale ever daunted by the apparent 
impossibility of the task set for her todo? Do we not always see her 
set forth, pitcher in hand, to the work, with evident faith that some good 
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power will intervene to make the crazy vessel watertight ? Does she 
not quietly spin the cobweb into threads, and sit down to knit it into 
meshes with a sad but trusting heart—never doubting but that some 
good natured salmon will allow himself to be caught by the flimsy 
device. 

Lucy had brought her husband to the edge of the bed. She divested 
him of such clothing as she could manage (men’s hard waistcoat but- 
tons were terribly trying to her little fingers). She bathed his temples 
with eau-de-Cologne ; of course kissed him several times—as if that 
would do any good!—and waited patiently till the unwieldy ship she 
had undertaken to convey to the harbour of Bed, should by some pro- 
cess of lurching or tacking, facilitate her exertions. 

The wished-for occasion arrived ; Marston suddenly started up and 
howled dismally. Exhausted by the brief paroxysm, he fell, with 
at least half his weight on the bed. The artful Lucy had watched 
her opportunity. Even her little arms had sufficient power of leverage 
to hoist the remainder of the inanimate mass into a horizontal posture. 
The task was achieved. Lucy was half dead—but what of that? 
Her husband was in bed—and tucked in, nobody but herself being a 
whit the wiser. 

Mistress Lucy Lynch looked very wan by the now broad daylight, 
and very fragile—aye, and alas! very ill. But she slipped offher pretty 
gossamer robes with marvellous rapidity, and, with a radiant face, 
accompanying her movements by the sotto voce humming of a pleasant 
tune—which was then popular, and to which words had been written 
by Marston Lynch, Esquire, she flopped on her knees, remaining in 
that position, [regret to say, but a very short time-——and was soon nestling 
by the side of the unconscious sot, who was life, and death, and earth, 
and heaven to her. And Mrs. Lynch slept soundly and happily for 
the space of six hours. Merely waking every ten minutes to assure 
herself that her drunken darling was not suffocated. 

At the expiration of the time mentioned, Mistress Lucy was 
awakened by a violent ringing at the street door bell; and as she 
hurried on her clothes with a dreadful sense of late hours and dis- 
sipation, for which she alone was to blame, she heard a well-known 
voice in the sitting room humming cheerful melodies. With a few 
magic touches she succeeded in investing herself with all the orthodox 
graces of a morning beauty. Except, alas! the essential one of bloom 
on the cheeks—and hastened to give Sancho de Saumarez a cordial 
welcome. 

Lucy liked Saumarez, a weakness that was shared by most men and 
women who had ever spoken to him. If, in the strongly perceptive, 
womanly side of her character, she felt that he was not a man to be 
trusted, yet, in her more child-like and predominate phase, she was 
never proof against his exhaustless bonhommie and superficial kind- 
liness. He was just the sort of visitor she would have liked to receive 
first on this trying morning. She knew him for the kind of messenger 
who would never come charged with any but comfortable tidings. In 
the absence of those he would stop away. 

Saumarez looked really what is vulgarly called, a “ sight for sore 

s 
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eyes.” He was attired in the choicest of morning costume. His 
moustache was a prodigy of blackness, his checks a miracle of the 
closest shaving ; his linen of course was faultless. He appeared full 
of life, health, and spirits. 

He was sitting in an easy chair, half ere y in newspapers which he 
had brought w ith him. 

Lucy divined the truth at once. These were the day’s papers, 
containing critiques upon Marston’s piece. They were favourable. 
Otherwise the couleur de rose philosopher would never have marred his 
pleasant reputation by bringing them. 

Saumarez leaped up from his chair on Lucy’s entrance, and com- 
menced acting a lively scene in the genre of low comedy. 

First of all he hid his face in his hat, as if ashamed to meet public 
scrutiny. ‘Then he ran into the corner with his face to the wall, 
heaving his shoulders as with contrite sobbing. Then he looked round 
furtively between his fingers, and turned back to the wall—howling as 
in the deadliest terror, and kicking out his left leg spasmodically in 
true clown fashion. 

Lucy laughed heartily. 

Saumarez turned briskly at the sound, and made a grimace expres- 
sive of rapturous relief. Then he shook his head in the style of 
a harlequin, feeling it carefully with his hand, as if doubtful of its 
being still on his shoulders. 

“Why it isn’t snapped off, I declare,” he said. “It’s what I fully 
expected. But I suppose I’m to eatch it in some other fashion. Please 
to give it me at once, and get it over. Only be merciful, because I didn’t 
goto doit. And remember I have a wife and sixteen small children 
to support—eight of them twins under the age of six months.” 

Don Sancho affected to weep, using his forefinger as a handkerchief. 

Lucy, highly amused and cheered by his tomfoolery—as he intended 
her to be—held out her hand. 

Saumarez put his hands in his pockets, drawing himself up with 
comic dignity. 

“No! I won't have it. It’s flat hypocrisy. I am the ‘husband's 
friend.’ I was spoken of not ten minutes ago as ‘ that Saumarez’—pro- 
bably as ‘ that wretch Saumarez.’ It is true that that Saumarez doesn’t 
produce a successful comedy twice a week, and doesn’t experience the 
minor pleasure of seeing a friend produce one every night. And on 
such an occasion if that Saumarez did happen to get drunk and dis- 
orderly, and drag his friend into the vortex—but never mind! I came 
here on purpose to be pitched into. You are requested to lay it 
on mildly, and with the smallest possible quantity of brine in the 
pickle.” 

““Was the piece very successful, then ?” 

“The greatest success for years, my dear Mrs. Lynch,” answered 
Saumarez, with momentary seriousness, “and, indeed, you ought to be 
very highly congratulated. But I have brought you all the news- 
papers. ‘They will tell you what the world thinks of your husband. | 
suppose he is not out of bed yet ?” 

* Oh dear, no.” 
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“Ah! there's the difference between old and young sinners, you see. 
I was up at seven—and if you'd seen me last night—well, no matter. 
Forgive us our sins, say I.” 

“TI only hope he may not be seriously ill,” said Lucy, in a quivering 
voice, 

“T beg your pardon. Ill? If that is his idea we'll soon put a stop 
to it.” 

Saumarez seized the poker and tongs and entered the bedroom, 
making an insufferable charivari as he shouted, 

“Hi! Marston! ‘Thieves! Murder! Fire! You're wanted at 
Court! Here’s the police!” 

Marston opened his eyes with a dismal expression of terror; moaned, 
“Oh Lord, what’s that? Let me alone ;” and went to sleep again. 

“Do you think I had better send for a doctor?” Lucy asked, 
tremulously. 

“Send for a doctor? Send for a white elephant.” 

‘Here, Monsieur le Malade! you're to put your feet in gruel, and 
swallow a mustard poultice immediately.” 

“* Please to let me alone,” was again murmured from the blankets. 

“Oh, indeed! Did you ever happen to taste cold pig, my friend? 
If not you will soon become acquainted with that savoury viand. Stop, 
I'll try another method, as the cookery books say. Hey! Marston! 
(very loud to the sleeper’s ear) the Times says you've stolen your plot 
from Beaumont and Fletcher.” 

Marston jumped up in bed and stared round him ludicrously. 

“T thought that would do it. Here, drink your soda water, you 
drunken rascal (Lucy had brought in a bottle of that refreshing fluid 
with her. Iam afraid its being kept on the premises and her know- 
ledge of its utility is a bad sign), and then try and swallow some 
breakfast. I found your bloaters getting cold on the table, so I put ’em 
down to the fire.” 

Marston took the soda water with a hand that rocked to and fro, 
and put the glass with some difficulty to his lips. The liquid disap- 
peared like a drop of water on a heated bar. 

Marston remarked that he felt his head coming in half. 

“Naturally enough: walking across the stage with the glare of the 
footlights before you, and deafening applause on all sides of you, is 
enough to give any one a headache. Eh, Mrs. Lucy?” 

“Did Marston do that?” Lucy inquired, with pleasure, opening 
her eyes. 

“ All that —aye, more; had a bouquet thrown him.” 

“ How I should like to have been there.” 

“ Well, but first for the Yarmouth bloaters. What ho! the castors. 
Let there be mustard galore, and cayenne shall be hot in the mouth. 
Does Mrs. Lynch imagine that because she is virtuous there shall be 
no more—thingamy and what’s-a-name? Give me the fakements. I 
have a receipt for a patent sauce, which I intend publishing in shilling 
bottles, called Za Sauce du Matin Aprés, or Morning After Sauce. I 
have drawn up an advertisement, headed, ‘No more hot coppers!’ and 

‘Do you bruisg your wives yet?’ I hope he was too drunk to use 
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the poker when he came home, Mrs. L? You may see me making it, 
if you like, only don’t blow the secret. For none is genuine unless 
signed by me, Elizabeth Lazenby. What a jolly table Elizabeth must 
keep. I wish she’d marry me, and leave me all her pickles.” 

Rattling on in this manner, Saumarez ransacked Lucy’s little chef- 
fonier of every savoury condiment he could lay his hands on, and 
proceeded to mix his invaluable preparation, with much mock solemnity. 
He pronounced cabalistic words over the salt; he took out his watch, 
and appeared absorbed in counting the seconds which the mustard was 
dissolving in the vinegar. He affected despair when he found he had 
put the catsup in first, instead of the anchovies, and threatened to 
commit suicide, @ la Vatel, by falling on a table-spoon. 

Marston watched him through the open door, laughing and moaning 
alternately. Lucy had entirely forgotten her fatigues and misgivings ; 
The lively visitor had, as it were, cleared the moral atmosphere for 
her. She felt inexpressibly grateful to him for making so light of 
what she had feared was an irremediable dishonour. 

When Saumarez had put the finishing touch to his culinary opera- 
tions, he twisted up a newspaper into the form of a cook’s night-cap, 
which he gravely put on his head; he stuck the corners of another 
into his waistcoat pockets for an apron. Lucy was in ecstacies, Marston 
roared, and begged him to desist, for pity’s sake. 

The amateur chef de cuisine arranged his breakfast delicacies on a. 
waiter, and marched into the bed-room with it, falling upon one knee 
as he presented the repast. 

“What a fool you are, Saumarez. How you have made my head 
ache.” 

“ Ah! that’s a part of my treatment—homeopathic you know. Pitch 
into the military gentleman from Yarmouth. How is he?” 

“ Prime.” 

“Can you eat him?” 

* Two of him.” 

“Ah, but one’s a dose. You did not think you could eat five 
minutes ago, did you?” 

“T turned sick at the very idea.” 

‘It’s the effect of my magic sauce, which I learnt the secret of from 
the Chalder Arabs of the Great St. Bernard, in Madagascar. Eat 
gently—not so much at a time, and I'll facilitate digestion by the 
fumes of incense. First of all, I will read you the opinion of my 
night-cap on your last night’s production. You shall then hear what 
my apron has to say on the same subject ? ” 

“To be sure. What was that you said about the Times? I was 
scarcely awake.” 

“You were not awake at all, my friend, and not likely to be, if I 
hadn’t let off a roaring, splitting lie in your ears. Mrs. Lucy, I will 
trouble you for the rest of the papers. Thank you. You are now 
requested to draw near and listen to the words of wisdom—wisdom so 
wise, that it is able to digest and publish its oracles between the hours 
of one and three in the morning. We will begin with the Times. 
Silence in the galleries, if you please.” 7 
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‘Marston suspended his breakfast, and Lucy held her breath. 
Saumarez began to read. 

Marston’s ears tingled with astonished delight, as he listened to a 
rapid and masterly analysis of his play, illustrated by happily chosen 
extracts, and interspersed by most flattering eulogies. A resumé of the 
author’s past career was given, and from it good auguries were drawn 
as to his future. The piece and its writer were unequivocally pro- 
nounced valuable acquisitions to the London stage. Then followed 
remarks upon the actors, who were praised and counselled with what 
seemed admirable justness of discernment. Some strictures upon 
minor blemishes in the work followed, which Marston felt to be as 
encouraging as the praise. There was a joyous tone of animal spirits 
about the whole, as though it were the work of an enthusiastic kindly 
nature delighted with an opportunity of awarding praise with sincerity. 

Marston fell back upon his pillow somewhat overcome. Lucy 
clutched the sheet from the hands of the reader, and made some 
demonstration of kissing it. Repressing this impulse, she retired to 
a corner, to read the notice with her own eyes. 

There was a silence of some seconds. 

“ Well ?” 

“Well! It is too well. I never expected such praise from such a 
source. But is it not too good to be sincere ?” 

“ T would stake my life on its sincerity. Whenever tells you 
clearly what a piece is about, who were the actors in it, and what they 
played, and finishes up by declaring the thing worthily successful, you 
may depend upon it he means what he says. ’s weak point is that 
he cannot bear to abuse people. Perhaps he knows that the power he 
wields is terrible, and is timid of using it against the weak, being of a 
merciful disposition. When he has a bad piece to criticise, he says 
nothing about it except its title, but amuses you with some pleasant 
anecdote of Edmund Kean or Aristophanes—quite drawing you off the 
unpleasant scent of a failure. He has been very much abused for not 
praising bad things; but I never knew him abuse a good one. On the 
contrary, he relishes a spark of genius like a glass of good wine; and a 
blaze of it like a bottle. He is a very strong man with a very big fist. 
He scorns to knock a little fellow down with it; and nothing pleases 
him so much as the chance of exercising his muscular palm, by 
vigorously slapping a Titan on the shoulder.” 

‘“¢ T wish I was a Titan!” 

“ You are a pitiful hearted one. There! kiss your dish of butter, 
and be quiet, while I read to you from the Morning Appetiser.” 

The Appetiser’s notice consisted of a resumé of the new piece as 
conscientiously and lucidly written as that of the Times. This was 
followed by a statement that the production had been rapturously 
received by a crowded and enthusiastic audience, and might be con- 
sidered established as a genuine and enduring success. This much 
declared, the writer proceeded to state, in a very straightforward way, 
and giving his reasons, that he had not liked the piece at all himself, and 
had left the theatre wondering by what stimulants the unmistakable 
delight of the audience had been excited. 
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“ That sounds fair enough,” said Marston; “though it is decidedly 
not complimentary.” 

“ Why not? ‘There is an artistic and detailed exposition of your 
piece. Anybody can understand what it is like from reading the 
article, followed by a faithful record of its approval by the public. 
Having fulfilled this important duty, the writer proceeds to give his 
own independent opinion. Why should he be bullied into liking your 
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piece by the bravos of fifteen hundred people? This man does his 
work more honestly than any of the theatrical so-called critics I know 
of. He knows that his primary business is that of a reporter. If the 
public had hissed your piece and he had liked it, he would have been 
equally faithful.” 

“Well he seems a good sort of fellow—I’m sorry he didn’t like it. 
That’s all.” 
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“ You needn't be. He is a man without humour, full of bonhommie, 
animal spirits, and kindliness, a capital scholar and logician, but 
utterly deficient in that Other Half of the Intellect which Carlyle 
considers necessary to make a perfect man. For him, Moliére, Hood, 
and Rabelais are mere buffoons and scoffers. He has written ad- 
mirably on Shakspeare. But he only tacks the master on his 
heroic side. The glorious “carpenter's scenes” of clowns, fools, and 
topers, I believe he would like to cut out altogether. It strikes me 
he must have framed somewhere in his study that passage in 
Milton’s preface, wherein the respectable John asserts his patronising 
approval of tragedy as a means of poctical expression, provided it be 
not degraded by the admixture of “comick stuff.” And now we will 
proceed to the Jilustrious Woodcutter.” 

“But the Woodcutter is a weekly paper.” 

“There you see the advantage of producing a piece on a Thursday. 
You get noticed in the weeklies. I have bought all the country 
editions, Listen to the voice of the Woodman :— 


“ On Thursday night was produced at the Cork-street Theatre, a comedy in three 
acts, entitled * + * which will add new lustre to Mr. Toplin’s already 
brilliant managerial campaign. Nothing could exceed the splendour and mag- 
nificence of the dresses and appointments which indeed surpasses all the former 
efforts of Mr. Toplin’s management ; the plot of the piece is as follows. * * 
* * * * * . * * 
The author whose services Mr. Toplin had been so fortunate as to secure for the 
literary execution of this work is Mr. Marston Lynch, a young gentleman from 
the North of England, of whom we predict great things if he will only continue 
to write for this admirably conducted theatre, the well chosen company of 
which seems so curiously adapted to the interpretation of his inspirations. The 
actors were wonderfully fitted with their parts, an additional proof—if any were 
needed—of the managerial skill by which the theatre is swayed. Mr. Toplin 
could not have found a better representaticn of the gloomy baronet then 
Mr. , whose delivery of the well written speech at the end of the second 
act convinces us that he possesses capabilities of a very high order for the in- 
terpretation of the poetical drama. We advise Mr. Toplin to think of this. The 
piece was thoroughly successful, and on the fall of the curtain, in answer to 
an enthusiastic call, the young author was led on to the stage by Mr. Toplin 
himself, a grateful tribute on the part of the established favourite to the merit 
of the inexperienced neophyte ?” 





“ There’s a good deal of Mr. Toplin in that. But I suppose it is 
well meant. Who wrote it ?” 

“Old Slimey. And the turn of the notice is a safe indication that 
he has sent in a five-act tragedy in blank verse, which Toplin has not 
yet opened. As soon as Toplin has opened it—and sent it back as he 
of course will—Slimey will begin abusing the Cork-street Theatre and 
everybody connected therewith, and continue to do so till he has another 
manuscript nearly ready. Then he will begin to soften down in his 
tone, and, by the time the fifth act is stitched together, will be as civil 
as he is now. Slimey manages to write about three unactable trage- 
dies per annum, and the tide of his favourable criticism ebbs and flows 
accordingly.” 

“Poor old boy !” 

“Poor old boy as much as you please. I can sympathise with the 
incapable as well as anybody. But Slimey’s meanness is not confined 
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to mere crawling. He has a little sly bottle of venom that he can un- 
cork to oblige his patrons when occasion serves. He is a poor apothe- 
cary if you please, but he will sell his poison to Tybalt, for purposes 
of assassination, as readily as to Romeo for those of suicide. The other 
day two pieces were produced at different theatres, founded on the 
same subject. One was by Slimey’s editor; the other by an outsider. 
That by Slimey’s editor was bad and was damned. The other was suc- 
cessful, and is still filling the theatre after a run of a hundred and odd 
nights. Well, simply to toady his patron, Slimey wrote a notice, that, 
for him, was really ingenious! in which he compared the two pieces and 
excused what he pretended was a common failure, on the score of bad 
selection in their mutual subject. You left off reading with an im- 
pression that Slimey’s master (who was named at full length, with a 
beautiful and comprehensive digest of his past and possible-past 
literary achievements) must have written the more successful piece of 
the two, and that the nameless writer was answerable for the imbecili- 
ties of the notoriously damned one.” 

“‘You are very severe,” said Marston. 

“T think it a beautiful notice,” said Lucy. 

“Oh! that’s the case, is it? Then I see the patient has had quite 
enough soothing medicine, and is quite prepared to submit to the actual 
cautery. Look out! Here's the Asinwum coming. Gare la plume du 
corbeau !” 

And Don Sancho opened the terrible publication alluded to, with an 
explosive pop in Marston’s face, as if it were a piece of ordnance. 

“ Well,” said the latter. “I’m not dead yet. Let us hear what 
Peter McGrawler has to say.” 

“Peter McGrawler, young man,” said the visitor, with mock 
gravity, “as you ought to know, was dethroned years ago, and 
uccepted office under Government as the public executioner. But 
Peter, though he unquestionably had his failings, was a perfect Julius 
Cesar compared with the crowd of nameless pretenders—slaves, 
eunuchs, and barbarians—who have disputed his empire in these days 
of the Asinceum’s Decline and Fall. The threadbare purple, at 
present, hangs, in a looped and windowed condition, on the shoulders 
of an ignoble Dacian, named Hayporth Dibbs.” 

** Hayporth Dibbs. Good Heavens!” 

“The good Heavens have not interfered in the business, you may 
depend; but for some wise purpose have chosen to shut their eyes to 
its transaction. Come! what have you done to offend Hayporth ?” 

“ To offend him—lI don’t know. But surely you don’t mean to say 
that it’s that fellow from Longport ?” 

“‘ Hayporth is of Longport origin. Apres?” 

** But he is an ass!” 

“Then you ought to have kept away from his hands. But he isn’t 
quite an ass, or he could not have raised himself from nothing to be, in 
a few months, the editor of the Asinewm, which is not much of a 
something I grant you.” 

“ But how on earth, man—You must be joking! It seems only the 
other day that this fellow was barely Howker’s equal at the Essay and 
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Discussion Meetings of the Longport Institute—the standing joke and 
butt of all newspaper offices, for his persistent determination to appear 
in print on the slightest pretence, and the sorry figure he cut there 
when allowed to show himself. He has not the brains to write a police 
report with sufficient clearness to make you understand which was the 
magistrate and which the prisoner.” 

“Perhaps not. But he has sufficient impudence to edit the 
Asineeum, and would have to command the Channel Fleet if he could get 
the chance—which chance he would get if it were to be had by asking 
for. The other day, indeed! No doubt it seemed only the other day 
to several noble Romans, that the long-legged Maximin had been the 
fellow blackguard and perhaps the butt of gladiators and footracers in 
the Chersonese. But he was the Emperor of Rome for all that— 
lopping off their heads, stealing their virgins, and confiscating their 
goods, with all the exuberant zest of a parvenu in power—just such as 
Hayporth himself loves to exercise. It is true there are these differences 
between Maximin and Hayporth—that the former was a big man. 
In these respects the parallel is striking. Maximin attracted the 
attention of a Roman Emperor in a provincial tour, by his indomitable 
strength and patience in keeping up with the imperial chariot during a 
drive of Lord knows how many miles. By a similar feat cf endurance 
the raw-boned, bare-legged, ‘ gillie wet foot’ of a northern manufac- 
turing town—whom we now see entrusted with power, for life and 
death, over the reputations of the greatest writers of the day—managed 
to plod himself into notice. A literary magnate, who is a wit and 
nothing else (but to be a wit is something)—who only lives by 
breathing toadyism—went down to Longport for change of his peculiar 
vital air. He presided at soirées, at grave lectures. He was flattered, 
and fooled to the top of his bent. Hayporth Dibbs—then the mere out- 
sider of the local press—the Triton among Mechanics’ Institute minnows 
that you knew him—having carefully tucked up his corduroys, pre- 
pared himself for a run, to accompany the triumphal car as long as it 
was in motion. Hayporth’s wind was of the longest. He succeeded in 
forcing himself upon the great man’s notice by the intolerable loudness 
of his shouts. ‘To drop my Roman metaphor, and take up another, he 
fastened himself upon the unprotected Lion, during the latter’s stay in 
the North, and would not be shaken off. The Lion was annoyed perhaps. 
But with the tenacity of the flea, Hayporth combined the usefulness of 
the Jackal—so he was tolerated. The Lion returned to London, and 
on reaching his residence found Hayporth waiting for him on the door- 
step (I have changed my metaphor again), wagging his tail, and with 
his head crouched abjectly between his fore paws. Such a very 
devoted cur could not be kicked into the street. The great man 
admitted the faithful animal to his already well-stocked kennel; and, 
finding that the creature could eat toads, fed him bountifully. Hay- 
porth has since worn the great man’s collar, and has indeed displayed 
all those qualities which we agree to consider noble in the dog, but 
which we call cur-like in man. He is devoted to his master’s interests. 
He is always ready to fawn upon that master’s friends. He will even 
submit to being kicked or cuffed by the amis de la maison—nay, by the 
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very grooms and shoe-blacks attached to the premises. But he will 
snap fiercely at strangers—would worry any man he was set on to 
attack by his proprietor. He is very jealous of other dogs, whom 
he will maltreat ruthlessly if they happen to be his inferiors in size 
and weight. Cats, rats, rabbits, and such minor animals he loves 
to destroy, in the very wantonness of his natural ferocity. He is a 
very well-bred dog, and waits prettily for all the bones and crumbs 
that fall from his master’s table. Amongst other things he has 
‘ begged,’ sitting up on his hind legs, for the editorship of the 
Asinceum, and they have thrown it to him.” 

“ A very Aisopian apologue. But surely to be abused by such a 
man is no discredit ?” 

“ Avast heaving! There you have a beautiful illustration of our 
glorious anonymous system. It is not Hayporth Dibbs, the ex-counter 
jumper, who abuses you, but the powerful As‘nwum—a time-honoured 
literary tribunal, before whose edicts Scotts, Byrons, Thackerays, and 
Dickenses have trembled. If, indeed, the public knew who was the 
High Priest of the Oracle, and of what materials his assistant clergy 
is composed—gangling schoolboys, ‘ discarded, unjust serving-men, 
younger sons of younger brothers, revolted tapsters, and ostlers trade- 
fallen’—then, indeed, the days of the Asineum, and all such phantoms 
would be numbered. But as it is—you had better read his article.” 

Marston did as he was requested, biting his lips and changing all 
sorts of colours during the process. 

“Tt is very severe,” he said, throwing the paper down, when he had 
finished. ‘“ Very unkind, as I feel, in its intention ; and yet I am bound 
to admit that it is thoroughly just.” 

“ Just! How do you mean ?” 

* All the faults he has mentioned are those of which I have been 
miserably conscious—only unable to remedy.” 

“Then the next time you want a joint of meat I advise you to send 
an experienced carrion crow to market for you. You may rely upon 
the morsels of his selection being in a genuinely ‘ gamey condition.’ 
But answer my starting question. Apart from the indelible injury of 
being a cleverer fellow than himself, what have you done to annoy Hay- 
porth ?” 

“Lord forgive me. I’m afraid Ihave—” 

“ What ?” 

“ Chaffed him in the Whipping Post.” 

“Tthought as much. ‘Take my word for it—to turn the fable of 
Cadmus topsy turvy—you will find every letter that you have ever 
sown in that lively young publication spring up in the form of dragon's 
teeth, that will beset your path through life. But I have now got you 
into proper training for the day’s exertions. Get up and dress ; I want 
you to come out with me on a mission.” 

Saumarez retired to the parlour. Marston was soon dressed to perfec- 
tion. You see, he had such a skilful and devoted little valet-de- 
chambre.” 

Lucy handed her husband his hat and gloves with such a wistful look, 
which he immediately translated into “How I should like to go out 
with you!” 
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He kissed her, assuring her that he was going out on business—the 
business of Saumarez. Lucy said “ Never mind, she was very well at 
home. Could Marston give her any money ?” 

Money! How thoughtless of him to be sure. Of course he could, 
any amount of it. But he had only Toplin’s unchanged check. 

‘ Got any money, Saumarez ?’ 

“Heaps! What do you want?” 

“Something for this little spendthrift to go shopping with. What's 
that? A ten pounder. ‘That'll do. I'll give it you when you get out. 
There, Puss. Don’t say I never gave you anything. You may spend 
it all. Good bye.” 

At a few yards from his own door Marston met the postman, who 
handed him a letter. It was from Howker, apologising on behalf of 
Miss Crooze and hirnself, for not calling. They had come up to see 
Marston’s c: pital piece, but Miss Crooze “had to leave for Longport by 
the early train. Common gallantry compelled him, Howker, to return 
with the lady, in the capacity of protector. 

“So! that’s all right,” said Saumarez, when Marston had read the 
letter. 

A few minutes afterwards Marston found himself wondering what 
his companion had meant. 

When the servant of the lodging-house came up to ask the lady in 
the parlours what she would like for dinner, the lady in the parlours 
replied that she did not feel well, and would wait till tea time, as she 
did not think Mr. Lynch would dine athome. Lucy hid the ten pound 
note carefully in an obscure recess. She did not go shopping at all; 
but sat in doors all day learning the more favourable of the critics on 
her husband's piece by heart. 

“T wonder if he will come home this evening in time for me to see 

t!” she said to herself. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
OLD FRIENDS WITH NEW FACES. 


““Tur Merripebbles are here.” 

“You don’t mean that ? Have you told Lucy ?” 

“No: and Idon’t want you to doso. That’s why I am so glad those 
Longport people have gone back. ‘They might have told her ‘ 

“I don’t see what you are driving at.” 

“J will pull up in four words—I am in love.” 

“you.” 

“ Even I—Apemantus, the eynic—Alcibiades, the Sybarite—what- 
ever you please. And with Maud Carlton.” 

“ Little Maud?” 

“Little Maud is as tall as Mrs. Siddons, and as lovely as Juno. 
What are you grinning at ?” 

“Nothing. Only it really seems so very odd, It’s true I forgot 
she has four thousand charms per annum,” 
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“She has six thousand pounds per annum; and I could marry a 
woman worth twenty thousand pounds per annum to-morrow, if [ 
cared to sell my valuable person and liberty for such considerations,” 
said Don Sancho, in a somewhat hurt and thoroughly conceited tone. 

“‘My dear fellow, I didn’t mean to be offensive. Iam sure I con- 
gratulated her, not you. But—” 

“You don’t see yet what I am driving at! We have one or two 
corners to turn before it will be fairly in sight. I am now taking you 
to visit the family ; and Task you, as a friend—and by way of a great 
favour—simply to conceal from them the fact of your being married.” 

“Good Heavens! What for ?” 

“Well, I must tell you—though it involves a humiliating admission 
—it was Maud who threw you the bouquet last night.” 

“By Jove! How like her.” 

“Rather more so than is agreeable to all parties. ‘To come to the 
point, the case stands thus. I have been thrown frequently in contact 
with her during my travels of the last two years. ‘The result I have 
told you. I have not yet declared myself, nor will I till I have ascer- 
tained the real state of her affections, She treats me with uniform 
kindness, but I more than half suspect she is sick in love with—You !” 

‘“* Nonsense !” 

“T should like to hope so. Still, I wish to make sure. Her drag- 
ging her friends to England, as she evidently has done, merely to be 
present at the first night of your play, is rather suspicious. I want to 
see you together, with no idea on her part that you are a bird already 
brought down and trapped.” 

“Surely you don’t want the girl to be entrapped to making love to 
a married man?” 

“Don’t be too conceited, my young friend. Miss Carlton has too 
much good taste and maidenly delicacy to make love to any man. 
But I have pretty sharp eyes—most lovers have—and I think I shall 
be able to judge from one, or at the outside two, interviews, the real 
state of the case. If my worst suspicions are confirmed, I shall simply 
desist from my intentions. Fortunately, the world is pretty large, and 
travelling is cheap. I will not have any man’s leavings—passez le mot 
—and I will try to forget her. Here we are at their hotel. Do you 
promise, before we enter? Mind, I consider this as a test of friend- 
ship — of the one manly friendship I hold dearest.” 

Saumarez wrung Marston’s hand, and looked extremely sentimental. 

Marston, whose nature was as open as the day, and who abhorred 
all kinds of artifice and concealment, felt something jar within him at 
the strange proposal. But the artful Saumarez had attacked him on 
his weak sides of vanity and sentiment. Marston plucked up his 
collar, twirled his moustache, returned the cordial pressure of his com- 
panion’s hand, and gave the required promise. 

They entered the comfortable parlour of the snug-looking Bedford 
Hotel, and sent up their cards to Mr. Merripebbles. 

They were shown into a handsome sitting-room, where Maud, seated 
in an easy chair, was seen half buried in a chaos of newspapers. 
Marston recognised them as duplicate copies of the collection Saumarez 
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had brought to his own lodgings in the morning. Mrs. Merripebbles 
was in a remote corner groaning over an unconsoling book, by the Rev. 
Mr. Somebody, whereof the burden was the inevitable perdition con- 
sequent upon the indulgence in stage plays. Old Merripebbles was 
wagging his head over the week-before-last’s Punch, and looked 
supremely happy. 

The three rose to welcome their visitors according to their various 
forms of expressing hospitality. 

Maud advanced with her two statue-like arms cordially outstretched. 
Marston placed his hands in hers with a feeling that somehow they had 
no right there. 

“Good God! how beautiful!” was his inward exclamation. 

“How kind of you to come and see us,” said Maud, as with beam- 
ing eyes she scrutinised Marston from head to foot with intense satis- 
faction. ‘ How well you are looking! I told you he would come, 
mamina, though he is the greatest man in London to-day. You see we 
know all about it from the papers.” 

Mrs. Merripebbles was heard to mutter something about “ indelicate.” 
Then she threw down the Reverend Somebody’s book against theatres, 
and proceeded to cuddle Marston in a very affectionate, not to say 
slobbering manner. 

Old Merripebbles testified to his delight after his usual infantine 
fashion. He thrust his hands deeply into his trousers pocket, and 
danced round the visitors, stopping to shake hands profusely with 
Saumarez, till such time as Marston should be at liberty, 

If the object of Saumarez in arranging the visit had been really 
what he had declared to Marston, he would soon have found the solu- 
tion of his problem in the look of mingled pride and rapture with which 
Maud Carlton received our hero—which look was that of an Andro- 
mache welcoming a victorious Hector who belonged tv her. 

“You have come to spend the day with us ?” Maud inquired. 

“Certainly, if you will tolerate us,” was the reply of—not Marston, 
but Don Sancho de Saumarez. 

“Dear me. I am so delighted, or rather, I ought to say, honoured,” 
said old Merripebbles. ‘ Pray, my dear, let us have something ex- 
tremely nice for dinner. You understand those things so much better 
than Ido. Perhaps Mr. Saumarez and Mr. Marston—allow me to 
shake hands again, and assure you that I never was so much honoured 
in the whole course of my life—perhaps these gentlemen will assist 
you in ordering what is proper—though a mere beefsteak in such 
society—not that I wish it to be a beefsteak; on the contrary, turtle 
and champagne would be more in accordance with I beg your 
pardon, my dear.” 

The visitors remained to dinner, which did not consist of a beefsteak. 
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TIE LOVER’S REBUKE TO HIS HEART. 


By Franx E. SmEpLey, 


Way dost thou start, 
Thou foolish fluttering heart ? 
She is not near: 
Or if that she were here, 
Why need her gentle presence thus alarm thee ? 
She would not harm thee! 
When thro’ the woodland ways 
My Ladye strays, 
All timid things that fly 
Man’s company 
Come forth to meet her ; 
With songs the wild birds greet her: 
Then foolish flutttering heart, it is my will 
That thou liest still! 





Pe Se 
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THE HEART'S REPLY. 


“Master!” the Heart replied, 
“When ’gainst thy side, 
My prison-house, I beat with wild emotion 
‘Tis not with coward fear 
I tremble here, 
But an excess of anxious love’s devotion: 
Thou say’st the presence of thy peerless dame 
Maketh all wild things tame; 
Then grant me liberty, 
To her to fly! 
Dear master, we must part, 
For thou hast lost thy heart ;— i 
Yet grieve not, nor with sorrow hang thy head, . 
For, if I once may rest 
Upon her breast, 
I'll win for thee her loving heart instead. 
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A POSTHUMOUS CAREER. 
By Epwarp Draper. 


“ WueN I inform you,” said the old gentleman, “that I came into this 
train at Addleton, where I have now resided for some years, you will 
perhaps tell me you have heard of the place. It is renowned as the 
native village of Muttles, the well-known blacksmith bard of English 
rural life.” 

We could but nod assent. We had certainly heard the names in 
connection before. 

“And when I add to this,” continued the old gentleman, “that I 
am never going back to Addleton, simply because Muttles (for whose 
works I have every possible respect) was born, lived, and, thirty years 
since, died there, you will probably think me eccentric for the next 
five minutes, which, with your permission, is the time it will take me 
to explain.” 

The prospect of hearing five minutes’ continuous talk during a 
dreary night journey by rail, and without the necessity of any par- 
ticular reply, was too pleasant to be eluded. We earnestly begged the 
elderly stranger to proceed, while the commercial traveller, the sole 
other occupant of the carriage, squeezed himself snugly into the 
farther corner, prepared either to listen or to sleep, as circumstances 
might direct. And then the narrator at once commenced his story of 


THE PET DEAD POET. 


Perhaps you are already aware that a more jolly, hard-working, 
convivial, and thoroughly honest fellow than Muttles scarcely could 
live. His songs, and it was his hobby to sing his own—which he did 
capitally—were the delight of all the villages for miles round. I don’t 
suppose you hear much of them in London, for they had a good deal 
to do with Addleton generally, describing its scenery, or skitting off 
upon some parish gossip, or what not. So that when Muttles was 
prevailed on to publish, as the phrase goes, his book never sold a copy 
ten miles away from our place, and he was so disappointed at being 
out of pocket by his talents that he took to going out a-nights oftener 
than ever, and when another blacksmith came and set up in opposition 
to him, instead of rousing himself he grew more and more careless, till 
his goods were seized, and he was forced into the Union, where he 
didn’t last long. 

The neighbours subscribed to give him a decent funeral, and there, 
one would have thought, was an end of the poor fellow. Nobody 
heard any more of him for twenty years after, except that when he 
died there was a call for his book, and if he’d only been alive to 
receive it he might have made a decent profit after all. But all 
on a sudden, long and long after he’d been dead, comes a fellow from 
London with a telescope fastened to him, and a wide-awake hat on, 
and off he rushes at once to our sexton, and asks to be shown Muttles’ 
monument. 

Muttles’ monument! Of course no one had ever heard or thought 
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of such a thing, and the sexton told the story as a capital joke. But 
only the next week there appears a flaming letter in the Addleton 
Herald, evidently written by the man with the telescope fastened 
to him, and inveighing against the meanness and ingratitude (ingrati- 
tude!) of the Addletonians in not allowing so much as an epitaph 
or asculptured stone to mark where reposed the man whose talents had 
associated Addleton with Fame—in short, the immortal Muttles! Next 
week came a leading article stronger than the letter, and after that, 
our rector spoke to one or two friends, and printed off a subscription 
paper for a tablet. 

When this paper had been circulated, and nearly enough money 
raised, the county paper published another article, most ferocious 
against Addleton, and tablets in particular. Who wanted a tablet? It 
was a bust that was required, a bust that should show us what manner 
of man this was, and transmit to posterity the features of Muttles. So 
as it was only a matter of a few pounds more, the bust was resolved 
upon. It was remarked that almost as soon as the resolution was 
passed by the Muttles’ committee they received a letter from Chislett, 
the famous London sculptor, announcing that he had in his possession 
two or three authentic portraits of our poet (as we afterwards found 
one black paper silhouette, and a bad miniature of Muttles when 
an infant, were among the number), and that he would undertake the 
affair with much pleasure. So he received his commission. 

Meanwhile some of our enterprising tradesmen took advantage of 
the growing excitement. Rapper, the stationer, seizing upon the com- 
mittee as a nucleus, sent round proposals for a new and two guinea 
illustrated edition of Muttles’ poems, and made rather a good thing 
out of it. Then the Muttles medal was struck, and some one put up 
Muttles’ identical hammer to auction. It was considered mean not to 
bid, and the article went for two-and-forty pounds, subscribed to pur- 
chase it for the museum of the Addleton Literary Institution. At 
length—just when we expected the bust—from some quarter or an- 
other there was started the query, ‘‘ Shall Muttles have a statue ?” 

I dare say, sir, you read Punch. Our people used to do so just at 
that time, and one day imagine our dismay at finding ourselves the 
object of an attack for “ our proneness to go half-lengths only,” and 
jocularly insinuating that if we didn’t do something better than a stone 
bust or statue either, and come out with a full-length marble monu- 
ment, we might expect more whence that came. 

“Stop, sir,” we interposed. ‘‘ Your statements thus far we can 
regard as to some extent probable. But when you represent to us 
that a respectable and well-conducted London periodical would stoop 
to lend itself to a bald advertisement on behalf of an evidently inte- 
rested party” 

The old gentleman smiled as he drew from his pocket a cutting in 
the well-known Bride Court type, and containing an article in a style 
we at once recognised. We relapsed into instant silence. 

At this time, sir, I had begun already to find a dead poet an expen- 
sive luxury, to say nothing of my time spent on the committee, and 
oash in dinners and wine connected therewith, of our heavy subscription 
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for the statue (it stood only at statue point a week or two, and grew into 
a marble apotheosis after all) and of my subscriber’s copy of the work. I 
was, in fact, becoming rather cool on the point, when the monument 
arrived and all was agitation in Addleton. The thing was brought 
down by night, and, having been erected in the market-place, was 
covered over with several sheets until the inauguration day. Mean- 
while, our rector, assisted by all his curates (not one of the party would 
ever have spoken a word to Muttles during his life, except solemnly to 
reprove his sinful ways) set about organising a procession. 

And on the appointed day the procession passed along the High- 
street, and this was the order of it. (Here the old gentleman, by 
means of a card and a pencil, dotted down the following— 


Order of the Procession — 


People } LARGE BEADLE CARRYING SILVER MACE. { People 


Astounded. Schoolmaster of Charity School. Astounded. 
Five and twenty 
Male Boys in charity uniform, 
Tract Distributor, walking two and two, Parish Clerk. 
with his whiskers off. except the last, who walked 
Alone. 


got in the way : ‘ is 
just at this point. Serious strangers of intense respectability. 
Our M.P. 


A REAL LORD!! People 


People } 
inquiring. 


inquiring. 
Party in white cravat, continually advancing 
to speak to Lord. 
‘ Editor of a Penny Progress Periodical. 
Young Man in Wide-awake, with a telescope fastened to him. 
Four Curates 
Two and two in Costume, 
Members of the Muttles’ Committee, two and two. 
Two Resurrection Men. 
Ditto. Ditto. 

People } The Sexton. People 
beginning An Overseer. A Churchwarden. beginning 
to appreciate. A Churchwarden. | An Overseer. to appreciate. 
Sunday School } Sunday Scholars (boys) { Sunday School 
Teachers (male). Arm in arm. Teachers (male). 

People ASSISTANT BEADLE { People 
Grinning. } WITH BRASS HEADED CANE. Grinning. 


Female Pew-opener with wooden leg. 


Sunday , Sunday 
School Teacher ony on rls, {Shoo Teacher 


(female). (female). 
Serious Tradesmen. rea) 

People Ridiculing. } Do. do. { People Ridiouling. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Paupers. 
Ragged Boys and Nursegirls 
with Babies. 

Well, all this arrived at the market-place and formed a ring. Then 
the Bishop stepped forward and——well, never mind what he did: 


T2 
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I'm a religious man myself, but perhaps my notions are a little peculiar. 


Only before that sheeted image, erected in the market-place, and re- 
minding me of nothing but some horrible thing that Nebuchadnezzar 


the king had set up, for 
that reverend man to go 
and do—what he did— 
and for those charity 
children to break out 
afterwards into--—some- 
thing—composed for the 
occasion—it didn’t seem 
to me altogether right. 
After that, the lord 
stepped forward and tried 
to make a speech, but 
broke down. Then our 
rector took his place, and 
delivered such a senti- 
mental and pathetic ora- 
tion, that Billy from the 


Union, burst out into a howl, and was obliged to be cuffed and taken 
off by the beadle before business could proceed. 
covering of the statue, and when the sculptor was called on to fulfil 


MUTTLES IN MARFL#. 


-his office, who should it be but the man in the wide-awake, with the 


_telescope fastened to him! 





“THE POETS EYK.” 
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MUTTLES IN THE FLESiI. 


Then came the un- 
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I felt a sudden pang, like a man who discovers he has taken a bad 
bank note. But little did I then think who it was who had come down 
to Addleton, expressly to collect the portraits of Muttles, who had 
feasted the editors of the Addleton Herald, and the county paper into 
giving us those stinging leaders, who had earwigged Mr. Blackmark 
(of Punch), into the jocular article, or that the only living man who 
had truly and earnestly desired the Muttles monument then stood 
before me ! 

Can I describe that magnificent sculpture. Muttles with eyes like 
eggs, and his head encircled with laurels, was represented wrapped in 
a wet blanket, and playing on a three stringed lyre! His feet—oh 
mercy—his feet ! Those on the image were as much like the pediments 





THE REAL AND THE IDBAL. 


of Muttles, as the feet of Lord Bentinck’s statue in Cavendish Square 
resemble the understandings of any man who ever lived, or ever will. 
If you want to know what I mean, go to Cavendish Square, and“look 
for yourself. 

However, the statue was unanimously declared a triumph of British 
art. Perhaps it was so. Only, if it had been suddenly erected before 
the poet’s shop during his life, and while he yet wielded the celebrated 
Muttles’ hammer, I fancy it would not have been long before he would 
have macadamized it into pavement. 

Arterwards we dined with the lord. It ought to have done us good 
to see how completely we, the committee, subscribers, and absolute 
workers in and carriers out of the affair, were extinguished and 
annihilated by the lofty people who did us the honour to dine with 
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us. When they had filled themselves (at our expense), made speeches 
for the gratification of the speakers, and of each other, and drank as 
many toasts as they considered decent; away they sailed without so 
much as a shake of the hand, or a “good afternoon” to a single one of 
the wretches at the side tables! 

Directly after this affair, we were acquainted with the fact that an 
aunt of Muttles’ was living in destitution in a distant parish. We had 
to subsidize her, and no sooner had we done so, than Muttles’ grand- 
mother, aged ninety-six, was all at once discovered. But the Muttles’ 
House business was the worst of all. 

The landlord, seeing the turn things had taken, swore that when the 
lease of the present tenant (a poor old woman, who kept a grocery 
store) was out, he’d pull down every stick if we didn’t pay about forty 
times its value. I can’t weary you by telling how we fagged and 
fawned, and mancuvred, and begged, to raise the subscription, 
how we did it, how the landlord set up his establishment on the 
profits, and how the old tenant went to the Union. How we dined 
like hogs, and were treated like dogs, as before, and how after all, 
upon its coming out that the monument in the market place did not 
cover the bard’s remains, we had to go to work again to raise a tomb. 

I have heard how in Russia they cure drunkards by saturating their 
food with spirits, and giving them spirits only to drink. Just so have I 
been cured of Muttles. Seven editions of his:poems adorned my library 
shelves, his portrait (engraved) stared at me from my parlour wall, 
and his sightless statue glared through my window. My beer is drawn 
at the Muttles’ Head. Repeated subscriptions for Muttles purposes 
have drained my pocket, so that I cannot afford a new carpet, re-paper 
my rooms, re-stock my wine cellar (exhausted by friendly calls from 
brother committee-men), or refresh myself by a trip in the autumn. 
So I have determined to support this system no longer, and, having 
taken a smaller house a hundred miles from Addleton, resolve to leave 
my neighbours to their ghost-worshipping as long as they will. 





The commercial traveller was asleep. 


THE THREE VOICES. 


By Lewis CARROLL, 
> 


Ube First Voice. 
Wits hands tight clenched through matted hair, 


He crouched in trance of dumb despair : 
There came a breeze from out the air. 


It passed athwart the gloomy flaa— 
It fanned his forehead as he sat— 
It lightly bore away his hat, 
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All to the feet of one who stood 
Like maid enchanted in a wood, 
Frowning as darkly as she could. 


With huge umbrella, lank and brown, 
Unerringly she pinned it down, 
Right through the centre of the crown. 


Then, with an aspect cold and grim, 
Regardless of its battered rim, 
She took it up and gave it him. 


Awhile like one in dreams he stood, 
Then faltered forth his gratitude, 
In words just short of being rude: 


For it had lost its shape and shine, 
And it had cost him four-and-nine, 
And he was going out to dine. 


With grave indifference to his speech, 
Fixing her eyes upon the beach, 
She said, “ Each gives to more than each.” 


He raised his eyes in sudden awe, 
And stammered out, “ Thy wish is law!” 
Yet knew not what he said it for. 


“Tf that be so,” she straight replied, 
‘¢ Each heart with each doth coincide: 
What boots it? for the world is wide.” 


And he, not wishing to appear 
Less wise, said, ‘‘ This Material Sphere 
Is but Attributive Idea.” 


But when she asked him, “ Wherefore so?” 
He felt his very whiskers glow, 
And frankly owned, “I do not know.” 


While, like broad waves of golden grain, 
Or sunlit hues on cloistered pane, 

His colour came and went again. 

Pitying his obvious distress, 

Yet with a tinge of bitterness, 

She said, “‘ The More exceeds the Less!” 


“ A truth of such undoubted weight,” 
He urged, “and so extreme in date 
It were superfluous to state.” 


Roused into sudden passion, she 
In tone of stern malignity : 
“To others, yes; but not to thee.” 
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Then proudly folded arm in arm: 
But when he urged, “I meant no harm,” 
Once more her speech grew mild and calm: 


“Thought in the mind doth still abide, 
That is by Intellect supplied, 
And within that Idea doth hide. 


“‘ And he that yearns the truth to know, 
Still further inwardly may go, 
And find Idea from Notion flow. 


“ And thus the chain that sages sought 
Is to a glorious circle wrought, 
For Notion hath its source in Thought.” 


When he, with racked and whirling brain, 
Feebly implored her to explain, 
She simply said it all again. 


Wrenched with an agony intense, 
He spake, neglecting Sound and Sense, 
And careless of all consequence : 


“ Mind—I believe—is Essence—Ent— 
Abstract—that is—an Accident— 
Which we—that is to say—I meant—” 


When, with quick breath and cheeks all flushed, 
At length his speech was somewhat hushed, 
She looked at him, and he was crushed. 


It needed not her calm reply, 
She did the business with her eye, 
And he could neither fight nor fly. 


While she dissected, word by word, 
His speech, half guessed at and half heard, 
As might a cat a little bird. 


Then, having wholly overthrown 
His views, anc stripped them to the bone, 
Proceeded to unfold her own. 


So passed they on with even pace, 
Yet gradually one might trace 
A shadow growing on his face. 


Che Secouk Boire. 


Tuey walked beside the wave-worn beach, 
Her tongue was very apt to teach, 
And now and then he did beseech 
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She would abate her dulcet tone, 
Because the talk was all her own, 
And he was dull as any drone. 


She urged, “ No knife is like a fork,” 
And ceaseless flowed her dreary talk, 
Tuned to the footfall of a walk. 


Her voice was very full and rich, 
And when at length she asked him “ Which ?” 
It mounted to its highest pitch. 


He a bewildered answer gave, 
Drowned in the sullen moaning wave, 
Lost in the echoes of the cave. 


He answered her he knew not what ; 
Like shaft from bow at random shot: 
He spoke, but she regarded not. 


She waited not for his reply, 
But with a downward leaden eye, 
Went on as if he were not by. 


Sound argument and grave defence, 
Strange questions raised on “ why ?” and “ whence ?” 
And weighted down with common sense. 


“Shall Man be Man? and shall he miss 
Of other thoughts no thought but this, 
Harmonious dews of sober bliss ? 


“‘ What boots it? shall his fevered eye 
Through towering nothingness descry 
The grisly phantom hurry by? 


“ And hear dumb shrieks that fill the air; 
See mouths that gape, and eyes that stare, 
And redden in the dusky glare? 


“The meadows breathing amber light, 
The darkness toppling from the height, 
The feathery train of granite Night ? 


“ Shall he, grown gray among his peers, 
Through the dark curtain of his tears, 
Catch glimpses of his earlier years, 


“And hear the sounds he knew of yore, 
Old shufflings on the sanded floor, 
Old footsteps kicking at the door ? 


“Yet still before him as he flies 
One pallid form shall ever rise, 
And, bodying forth in glassy eyes 
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“A dim reflex of vanished good, 
Low peering through the tangled wood, 
Shall freeze the current of his blood.” 


Still from each fact, with skill uncouth 
And savage rapture, like a tooth 
She wrenched some slow, reluctant truth. 


Till, like some silent water-mill, 
When summer suns have dried the rill, 
She reached a full-stop, and was still. 


Dead calm succeeded to the fuss, 
As when the overladen bus 
Has reached the railway terminus ; 


When for the tumult of the street, 
Is heard the engine’s stifled beat, 
The weary tread of porter’s feet. 


With glance that ever sought the ground, 
She moved her lips without a sound, 
And every now and then she frowned. 


He gazed upon the sleeping sea, 
And joyed in its tranquillity, 
And in that silence dead, but she 


To muse a little space did seem, 
Then, like the echo of a dream, 
Harped back upon her threadbare theme. 


Still an attentive ear he lent, 
But could not fathom what she meant : 
She was not deep, nor eloquent. 


He marked the ripple on the sand: 
The even swaying of her hand 
Was all that he could understand. 


He left her, and he turned aside : 
He sat and watched the coming tide, 
Across the shores so newly dried. 


He wondered at the waters clear, 
The breeze that whispered in his ear, 
The billows heaving far and near ; 


And why he had so long preferred 
To hang upon her every word, 
“Tn truth,” he said, “it was absurd.” 
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Ohe OGhirk Baire. 
Nor long this transport held its place, 
Within a little moment’s space 
Quick tears were raining down his face. 


His heart stood still, aghast with fear, 
A wordless voice, nor far nor near, 
He seemed to hear, and not to hear. 


“‘ Tears kindle not the doubtful spark : 
If so; why not? Of this remark 
The bearings are profoundly dark.” 


“‘ Her speech,” he said, “ hath caused this pain ; 
Easier I count it to explain 
The jargon of the howling main. 


“Or, stretched beside some sedgy brook, 
To con, with inexpressive look, 
An unintelligible book.” 


Low spake the voice within his head, 
In words imagined more than said, 
Soundless as ghost’s intended tread: 


“If thou art duller than before, 
Why quittedst thou the voice of lore ? 
Why not endure, expecting more?” 


“Rather than that,” he groaned aghast, 
“Td writhe in depths of cavern vast, 
Some loathly vampire’s rich repast.” 


“°*Twere hard,” it answered, “themes immense 
To coop within the narrow fence 
That rings thy scant intelligence.” 


“Not so,” he urged, “ nor once alone: 
But there was that within her tone 
Which chilled me to the very bone. 


“Her style was anything but clear, 
And most unpleasantly severe ; 
Her epithets were very queer. 


“¢ And yet, so grand were her replies, 
I could not choose but deem her wise, 
I did not dare to criticise ; 


“Nor did I leave her, till she went 

So deep in tangled argument 

That allmy powers of thought were spent.” 
A little whisper inly slid, 

“Yet truth is truth: you know you did :” 
A little wink beneath the lid. 
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And, sickened with excess of dread, 
Prone to the dust he bent his head, 
And lay like one three-quarters dead. 


Forth went the whisper like a breeze ; 
Left him amid the wondering trees, 
Left him by no means at his ease. 


Once more he weltered in despair, 
With hands through denser-matted hair 
More tightly clenched than then they were. 


When, bathed in dawn of living red, 
Majestic frowned the mountain head, 
“Tell me my fault,” was all he said. 


When, at high noon, the blazing sky 
Scorched in his head each haggard eye, 
Then keenest rose his weary cry. 


And when at eve the unpitying Sun 
Smiled grimly on the solemn fun, 
* Alack,” he sighed, “‘ what have I done?” 


But saddest, darkest was the sight, 
When the cold grasp of leaden Night 
Dashed him to earth and held him tight. 


Tortured, unaided, and alone, 
Thunders were silence to his groan, 
Bagpipes sweet music to its tone: 


‘““ What ? ever thus in dismal round, 
Shall Pain and Mystery profound, 
Pursue me like a sleepless hound, 


‘““ With crimson-dashed and eager jaws, 
Me, still in ignorance of the cause, 
Unknowing what I break of laws ?” 


The whisper to his ear did seem 
Like echoed flow of silent stream, 
Or shadow of forgotten dream ; 


The whisper trembling in the wind: 
“ Her fate with thine was intertwined,” 
So spake it in his inner mind, 


“Each orbed on each_a baleful star, 
Each proved the other's blight and bar, 
Each unto each were best, most far : 


‘“‘ Yea, each to each was worse than foe, 
Thou, a scared dullard, gibbering low, 
And she, an avalanche of woe.” 
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OUR LITTLE TODDLEKENS. 


By J. H. FRIsweLt. 


I am tired of books and of reading; type has no charms in my eyes; 
many volumes are a weariness to the flesh: read, read, read,—ah, me! 
Old Michel de Montaigne was right, when, among vows of abstinence, 
he also placed abstinence from knowledge. “I have sometimes,” says 
that wise man, “taken a pleasure in seeing those who, from devotion, 
have made a vow to be ignorant as well as chaste, poor, and penitent ; 
for by that vow we chastise a disordered appetite, and by restraining a 
greediness which pricks us on to continual book-reading, depriving the 
soul of a voluptuous conceit, which flatters us under the guise of 
knowledge, by doing thus we richly fulfil the vow of poverty, since we 
join to it that of humility of mind.” 

Ah! true indeed, old thinker! We studious book-men rail at the 
man who heaps up riches, and yet ourselves we strive to pile up 
a quantity of vain knowledge; there is a greediness of learning as well 
as a greediness of gold, ‘‘ ut omnium rerum sic literarum quoque intem- 
perantid laboramur.”* Yes, we revel in intemperance, we do not give 
ourselves time to think; in learning also, after a certain time in life, a 
total abstinence vow should be taken, a Maine Law, a teetotal des- 
potism might be passed and organised. 

So, good-bye books for to-night. Here is my wife looking daggers at 
me because I will not talk to her; here is Dick wanting to show me a 
wonderful machine made of three pieces of firewood, an old pill box, 
a wheel from the bottom of a wooden horse, a cotton reel, and some 
twine. Dick is always making those machines, of a most useless and 
absurd character, but yet he is pleased and busy; he proposes to fill 
the pillbox with water for some impossible project, which will end in 
soaking his pinafore. Happy Dick, there are some machinists in the 
big world not yet opened to you whose projections are quite as 
absurd ! 

I turn away from Dick, however, to little Toddlekens, who has been, 
with a face as grave as that of the Lady Mayoress at a ministerial 
feast, receiving company for this half hour. Little Toddlekens is just 
five years old. In another week, to use the phrase of my friend the groom, 
she will be “rising six.” She is bright-eyed, with a fair face, and such 
a white and red skin as no lady in the land—not even Phillis at 
eighteen—can boast. It is a pleasure to kiss her. Being a married 
man, I cannot say that it would be so to kiss Phillis, although some 
young bucks would be ready to jump out of their skin todoso. J 
had rather kiss Toddlekens. She is so pretty. Like Fielding’s 
“ Amelia,” she has the prettiest nose in the world, but unlike that 
heroine, she has not yet broken it. She has a little mouth and lips, 
that would beat those of Phillis by an inch; clear open eyes, so deep 
and innocent, that I sometimes look abashed before them, and a com- 


* Seneca: Epist. 106 in finem. Quoted also by Montaigne. 
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plexion which would send Rowland into hysterics, and make Gowland 
drown himself in an ocean of his own lotion to accomplish. Such is 
Toddlekens ! 

She is receiving company. The latter consists of a very wooden 
Dutch doll, a waxen-faced ditto; Mr. Noah (of the Ark), an elephant 
who has left his trunk behind him; a papier-maché donkey, who in 
his youth used to wag what he has lost—his head, and a miserable 
kitten, which has not spirit to run away. The “company” sit round 
Toddlekens and her tea tray, and she now pours out a curious mixture 
of weak tea, milk, and dirt. Her tea service is of wood, and the tea- 
pot, I must confess, hath not a practicable spout, but what of that? 
The Dutch doll, an ugly brute, with a face as flat as that of a clock, 
without a nose, and with no hair on its head, is the favourite. Why it 
is so, J do not know. J hate it myself. It nearly threw me down 
stairs once. It is not half so handsome as the waxy doll, nor on the 
whole, so lively as Noah; nor so curious as the elephant; and yet she 
loves it. She bows down to it, and worships it, and sets it in the 
place of honour, gives it the best things,—it has the coffee pot with 
a wooden spout to drink tea from—and favours it in a thousand odd 
ways, a stupid wooden thing! Why does she doso? But, ah me! 
why do I and you, reader, bow down to our Dutch dolls? We have 
some very wooden ones in the great world, and give them more valu- 
able things than toy coffee pots to play with? 

There is one thing about this young lady’s method of treating her 
company which is certainly curious. She drinks her own tea (try our 
curious mixture, only 4s. per Ib.) and then absorbs that of her 
guests; none of them object to this proceeding, the kitten looks sulky 
certainly, and Mr. Noah, who lies in a helpless state of inanity, not in- 
toxication, looks up I fancy indignantly. There, now: she has emptied 
the coffee pot. Hallo! now the tea pot is no longer full: bless the 
child, she will hurt herself. 

She turns from her company at my voice. Mr. Noah, &c., “ et 
settler, et settler,” as Yellowplush writes, are dismissed, and little 
Toddlekens runs to me. She kindly makes me lift her to my knee, 
and then hugs me. She damages my all-round collar prodigiously and 
ruins my shirt front; but what of that? they cost but fivepence 
washing, and her kisses are worth a shilling. She proposes—now what 
does she propose ? 

Firstly, that I should kill her, and secondly, cut her up. 

Mr. Greenacre did that with Mrs. Brown. Nevertheless, brute that I 
am, I gladly consent. I premise, however, that there is a tacit under- 
standing that she is to represent a sheep, and that I am, after doing 
the cutting up business, to sell her shoulders and legs to her mother 
and to Dick, who looks up from his machine with a contemptuous 
expression, at a very high rate indeed. I begin butchering. I lay 
Toddlekens across my knee, drive my extended finger into her neck, 
hold her up to bleed, cut her up and dispose of the proceeds at most 
exorbitant charges in a market not quoted in the Times newspaper. 
The great wonder is that the sheep well come to life again, and after 
killing it ten times I am tired out. 
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She will be a hare now. Obeying this decision of hers, which is 
conveyed to me in a very petulant manner, I proceed to hunt about 
for Toddlekens who is perfectly visible in the corner of the room, for 
here, also, the axiom of “first catch your hare” exists in full force. 
Having started my game, I cock my little finger, and discharge a 
quantity of No. 18 and patent gunpowder from my closed fist; the 
hare falls, and, need I say, that the cutting up process @ la mouton 
immediately commences? In fact, the whole hare business is a swindle 
on the part of Toddlekens who thus beguiles me into the violent 
exercise she so much likes. 

As it appears perfectly certain that having commenced this kind of 
business I am “in for it” for some considerable period, I do not object 
to carry her to market, and to sell her like Uncle Tom. Shouldering 
my slave therefore—for, by the way, in the little world of which I am 
writing, I find a great deal of unnecessary labour is gone through—I 
travel into a vast and far country, the inhabitants whereof are repre- 
sented by Dick and my wife. It may be South Carolina, or Virginia, 
or again it may be Peru, or that great South American Empire which 
distinguishes itself by its adherence to the slave trade. My own ideas 
from a casual knowledge of the inhabitants lead me to suppose that it 
is China; the female portion of the community being actively engaged 
in the tea trade, and the male, Mr. Dick, being occupied on a curious 
invention of a water-wheel and pill-box apparatus. The Chinese, if 
we believe the earlier penny magazines, always were dabs at water 
wheels: hence it must be China.. I find a difficulty of disposing of my 
slave. The male Chinese looks with great contempt upon her; but the 
female, on the contrary, kisses and embraces her, and then, with strange 
inconsistency, offers the ridiculously small sum of twopence. I am 
about to drive a better bargain when the slave asserts her freedom, 
and proposes a game at cards. 

No, not ombre, loo, cribbage; nor vingt-un, nor whist long nor 
short. Certainly not Lansquenet, nor beggar my neighbour, those 
being classic and gentlemanly games. It has nothing to do with specu- 
lation, unless we call the building certain houses of a very insecure 
foundation by that name. We certainly do commence a building 
society. The philosopher Dick, who has soaked the bottom out of his 
pill-box, is at once installed as a director. I am a kind of secretary, 
for with these young people I perceive a certain superiority to myself. 
They, I find, have weighed and measured me. _ Dick takes the lead, 
and Toddlekens pushes me aside. In such house building as this, I— 
whose ideas have perhaps filled the heads of philosophers—find that I 
am awkward and of no avail—my fingers are too heavyy—my ideas of 
architecture also cramp my fancy. Dick and Toddlekens succeed much 
better. A kind of Alhambra, with a court of lions and statues of great 
magnificence—the latter represented by Mr. Noah—is soon constructed 
by these youthful architects. The nameless lady, who represents 
Noah’s wife, forms the population of this palace, but it must be con- 
fessed that one’s imagination should have the vigour of that of Toddle- 
kens to fill it out properly. For instance, I am told that there are 
Stairs, stables, drawing-rooms, gardens, alcoves, and bowers: bedrooms 
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for the princes, attics for their servants, and all the appurtenances of 
an immense dwelling place. It must be said that the Alhambra is built 
somewhat after my own house in Cacklebury-square, and that the pan- 
try is considerably larger than the drawing-room—but what of that ? 
The imagination of Toddlekens and company—young, rude, and vigor- 
ous—fills out the thin walls, and peoples those paste-board courts, till no 
doubt that card-board house is, to them, as dear, perhaps dearer, than 
a palace to a queen. 

There is no doubt but that the profound, learned, and chaste poet, 
Mr. Tum Moore, when he wrote the line :— 


“ All bright things must fade, &c.,” 


had a distinct allusion to card houses. Toddlekens hath become tired. 
She dissolves the building society in a peremptory manner; she dis- 
charges both secretary and manager very unceremoniously. She is 
disgusted probably—I know I am—at the wicked leer of the old king 
of diamonds ; the stolid stupidity of the king of clubs; the immodest 
wink of the queen of hearts: and the thoroughly hypocritical counte- 
nances of all the knaves of the pack. And so “man delights her not, 
no, nor woman either,” and knavish king, stupid wicked queen, and 
intolerable knave are swept away without one more thought upon them. 
Let them go! What would Captain Spot, Mr. Seedybuck, Lord Trick- 
ster, and other gamesters give to be able to whistle all thoughts of 
knave, king, queen, ace, and trick down the wind like Toddlekens ? 
Tea! so it is. Was ever such eagerness displayed for a meal, unless, 
indeed, by the passengers of the wreck Medusa, or by City Aldermen 
for turtle. Toddlekens, throned in a high chair, awaits with much 
anxiety for her portion of the cheering draught, and the philosopher 
Dick, all thoughts of mechanics thrown aside, occupies himself with 
thick bread and butter. Averse as the larger persons naturally are 
to any body (but themselves) talking during the meal, and at the risk 
of choking herself, the heroine of this sketch yet manages to edge 
in a word or two. She informs Dick, that being out to-day she saw 
a little girl who—but bless us, how can we follow the interminable 
rigmarole of Toddleken’s story ; it has, Heaven forgive her! the germs 
of scandal in it already. It relates to a certain Fanny Fisher, ¢ pluri- 
bus unam, who had her mamma’s veil on, and who was not so nicely 
dressed as you know who. The natural philosopher listens with scorn 
in his eye, and bread and butter in his mouth. He is as eager to tell 
a wondrous tale as Mr. Disraeli himself. He knows something about 
school, and has a cut and dried story of certain schoolfellows, whose 
Christian and surnames he serves up inahash. There are Ebenezer 
Golding, and John, and Tom, and Ferguson, Alexander, Jones, and 
Adam, and a certain bey who can’t write well, and one who is 
absolutely more than six, and yet cannot get through the alphabet. At 
this flood of learning Toddlekens is as much abashed, as a plain school 
man is before a flourishing university gent., with B.A. after his name: 
and she holds her tongue. Taking advantage of this armistice, the 
larger powers interfere, and tea is performed in peace. 
What does little Toddlekens do after? A wiser head than mine hath 
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observed the ways of such people, and tells us of a certain “ four years, 
darling of a pigmy size” like Toddlekens, who goes through the old, 
old games of life : 


A wedding, or a festival 

A mourning or a funeral ; 
And this hath now his heart 

And unto this he frames his speech : 
Then will he fit his tongue 

To dialogues of business, love, or strife 
But it will not be long 
Ere this be thrown aside, 
And with new joy and pride, 

The little actor cons another part.” 


Even so they play more eagerly than we work. We get tired as we 
grow older, or perhaps, like learned bees, distinguish barren flowers 
readily, and do not buzz so much over the honey that we gather; or 
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perchance the honey is bitter, or we get none, but toil and build 
our empty cells. ; 
What! Why even Toddlekens is tired now, and she runs to her big 
playfellow, and prefers a request that I would tell her a story. One 
cannot deny the small solicitrix, and she climbs upon my knee anxious 
for the fiction. But first she shall name the story. I am myself, I 
say it modestly, a master of children’s stories. I think I can beat 
Jack the Giant Killer, or Hickathrift, or indeed many of those time- 
honoured fictions. At any rate, I have a kindly audience, who prefer 
VOL. Il. U 
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my inventions to those of the illustrious authors of the tales mentioned. 
Perhaps it is, after all, because my characters being drawn from real 
life, my adventures from actual probabilities—which I humbly contend 
is not the case with Jack or Hickathrift—my audience recognise some- 
thing in my stories which suits their case, and from “ a fellow feeling” 
are so “wondrous kind;” hence I recant my heretical and conceited 
notions, 

Toddlekens, aided by the memory of the philosopher Dick, chooses 

her story deliberately. She will not have “Pell Bones,” because it 
consists of the history of a little boy, who, having blacked his face, 
is stolen by a negro melodist, and cruelly used. ‘Pell Bones” con- 
tains pathos, and makes her sad. Nor will she embrace the natural 
philosopher’s suggestion, and listen to the adventures of “ Rantipoll 
Jones,” a young lady who with certain herrings (her purchase) escaped 
from a wolf; nor of “The Bright Penny-piece ;” nay, nor of “ Med- 
dling Margery ;” but after due care in so weighty a suit, she selects 
the adventures of ‘Tom Drum.” Now Tom Drum’s is a long story. 
Having been presented with a military and musical (?) instrument 
bearing his own name, he behaves selfishly in insisting upon letting no 
one but himself play it, and goes through a variety of adventures 
which bring about his punishment. Thus it is I preserve poetic jus- 
tice, and whilst pointing Tom Drum’s moral, take care also to adorn 
his tale. Although little Toddlekens and the philosopher have heard 
this tale so often, that they can, and do, prompt me in every part, and 
are as anxious as a Punch and Judy audience, that none of the usual 
dramatis persone should be omitted, yet they wish it to be told “all 
over again.” Oh, blessed freshness of young mental digestions! Oh, 
that I too had a Tom Drum story which I could read and re-read. I 
confess that many masterpieces, once eagerly perused, have now a 
soporific effect upon me. I tried indeed but the other day to re-read 
the virtuous Pamela, but I slept instead; so it is with Bore’s novels 
and Jawaway’s divinity. There are one or two books ever new: and 
ONE, reader, which, if we strive to be as little children, we shall never 
lose our taste for. 

But Toddlekens’ mother intimates that it is time for bed, and after 
as tender a leave-taking as such an awful separation requires, the 
young lady and gentleman are removed; Mary Anne is the inexorable 
fate which bears them off; they are as unwilling to lay down toy and 
story and go to bed, as we are to leave property and ambition and go 
to sleep. The mother, to soothe this separation and to see her 
treasures where they should be, departs with them, and in a short 
time I can hear, through the half opened door, that prayer which 
becomes the child’s lips, as well as graces the tongue of the philosopher, 
and then “God bless papa and mamma, and make us a good girl and 
boy.” Amen to that, indeed, amen. A moment more, and Toddlekens 
is asleep. 

With one thumb—let me confess an infantine weakness—in her mouth, 
and the other stretched with a natural abandonment which after-life 
yields not, on the coverlet, she is asleep in her crib, perhaps to dream 
of “Tom Drum,” perhaps of the hideous faced Dutch doll. So let her 
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lie. After time not uselessly spent let me return again, and now 
unweariedly, to books. I may see with a brightened mind some new 
idea in Plato, or I may perceive a latent meaning which I missed 
before, taught by some hint gathered from a little child. Who knows? 
The mind, indeed, is fresher from its rest, and I again go on spinning 
the cocoon which must exhaust the grub at last, whilst Toddlekens and 
the philosopher—fast asleep—hasten as quickly as their rapid pulse 
beats can bear them to that time when they shall look down upon 
things as small as they are now, and, perhaps, meditate as I do. 








THE COUNTESS NADIEJDA. 


(Being extracts from the Diary of a late Tchinovik, imitated from the Russ 
of Nicholas Gogol.*) 


By Grorce Avcustus Sata. 


—_>—- 


PART THE FIRST. 


NEARLY. 


I rove Her with a fierce, tigerish, wolfish, howling, tearing, crunching, 
blood-drinking, bone-smashing love. Her—the Countess Nadiejda! 

This is the 3rd of October, at least according to our orthodox 
calendar. The heretical pigs of the West would call it the 21st of Sep- 
tember. I spit at them. I have loved the Countess Nadiejda since the 
year One. 

Something dreadful occurred this morning ; I did not wake till it was 
very late. I had been dreaming of Her all night ; and when Mavra my 
servant brought me my boots, I asked her what o’clock it was. She 
answered that it was half-past ten. That girl decidedly gets worse and 
worse every day, and I shall be obliged to send her to the police soon. 

By the way, it was not perhaps her fault that I had overslept myself, 


* T have called this series of papers “Imitations,” and not “Translations,” for, 
I think, two very good reasons. In the first place, though I studied Russ funda- 
mentally, and with considerable assiduity for four months, and was able about the 
time of my departure to converse with indifferent facility about the weather, and 
to make some pretty remarks to waiters, shopkeepers, and drocshky drivers, con- 
cerning food, habiliments, and coach hire, my acquaintance with Russ is still 
sufficiently limited to make a conscientious translation of a work by the only 
humourist Russia has yet possessed, a task about as easy, or vice versd@, as the 
accurate rendering, from the original Hebrew, and into English hexameters, of the 
Book of Job. In the second place, these articles are strictly imitations. I was 
trying to hew steps out of the rock of Russian knowledge, and to translate Gogol 
as an exercise, word for word, when a young Russian friend of mine intervened, 
and making a truly royal road to the Sclavonic language, gave me an oral transla- 
tion, half in French half in English (both of which languages he spoke perfectly), 
of Gogol’s meaning—and, which was far more important to me, a lucid idea of his 
style. We worked hard at Gogol together on paper, but I have lost the MSS., or 
u 2 
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for I had left her no orders to wake me. However, a sound dose of the 
battogues will not do her any harm, it being half-past ten whichever 
way one examined the question. I determined to sacrifice so far to 
the prejudices of a corrupt world as to put on my boots, and (after a 
great deal of reflection, walking about the room, and thinking of Her) to 
dress myself completely. I could not help feeling a profound dislike 
towards going to the Department of State, where I am engaged. I 
knew what malevolent grimaces the fiendish chief clerk of the Section 
would make at me. For the last six months he has been saying to me 
matitudinally,— 

“Whatever is the matter with you, brother of mine ?” 

His brother, oh yes! Certainly, if his name happened to be Abel, 
I would gladly accept the relationship, and show myself worthy of it. 
But his name isn’t Abel, but Ivan. ‘a 

It must be seen after all, that there 7s something the matter with me. 
She is the matter with me. I stagger about the office like a man 
asphyxiated with the fumes of the stove, or a moujik full of vodki! I 
write letters to Her on official forms; I begin reports to his Excellency 
in small text instead of round hand. It is all Her fault. 

This hyena of a chief clerk hates me and envies me I know, because 
I have a side table in the corner of the director’s cabinet, and that 
I mend his Excellency’s pens. I am sure that I should never have 
gone near the Department this morning but for the hope of seeing the 
chief cashier, and extorting from that unhanged Jew a small advance 


they were lost for me rather, during an attack of illness, and I have therefore had 
to depend on my memory—which fortunately happens to be rather tenacious—as 
to the fortunes and misfortunes of my hero, the Tchinovnik. I hope some day to 
be able to produce a faithful translation of some specimens of Russian literature, 
which hitherto have been rare aves both in England and France. The best versions 
of Russian works hitherto produced have been, I need scarcely say, French ; but 
the almost invariable process pursued has been analagous to mine—to obtain, in 
the first instance, a close French translation from a native Russian, which is 
afterwards given to a French man of letters—‘“put out,” as it were, like linen— 
to be starched, and occasionally “ mangled” into Feuilleton propriety. I am not 
aware whether such was the case with M. Ernest Charriére’s Memoires d'un Seig- 
meur Russe, from the Zapitski-Okhotnika of M. Ivan Tourgénieff; but it was 
avowedly so with M. Louis Viradot’s Nouvelles Russes, and the translations from 
the fables of Kryloff, which were “ put out” in French by the late Count Gregory 
Orloff, and versified by a host of French literary celebrities, among whom were 
Firmin-Didot, Emile Deschamps, Picard, Rouget de l’Isle, the Duke of Bassano, 
and Madame Sophie Gay. In Russia, the French, although they may be resident 
in the country ten years, very rarely acquire twice that number of phrases of the 
language. The reason is obvious, it being the glory and pride of the educated 
Russians to speak French exclusively. On the other hand, though a fluent know- 
ledge of English is exceedingly prevalent in society, the Russian merchants 
proper, seldom know a word of any other language than their own; so our British 
merchants who do business with them are compelled to learn Russ, and often 
attain a respectable proficiency therein. I have not yet made up my mind as to the 
immense difficulty said to be inherent to the study of this copious and wnquestion- 
ably beautiful language. I shall be able better to judge after another year’s study ; 
but this I can vouch for, that there is no language which—the puzzling lexico- 
logy once mastered—repays the student so amply and so soon. To study Russ 
with a will may be compared to walking barefoot over diamonds. They hurt you 
perhaps as much as broken bottles might do, but they are worth so much per 
carat. G, A. S. 
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on my month’s salary. He is a better Christian than I am, they say, 
and gives more candles in a month than I do in a year; but I know 
that he is a Jew for all that—that Barabbas was his father, and Judas 
his mother—no, his aunt; I mean, his uncle. Why does the Gossudar, 
the Tsar, allow Jews in his departments of State? The Tsarina Ekate- 
rina—but I hope nobody hears me. God bless his Majesty ! 

The Cashier (scorch his flesh, and tear it with red-hot pincers) 
would’nt (wither him !) give me a copeck in advance. I never saw a 
man with such a spittoon on his shoulders for a face as that cashier. 
His Excellency the American Envoy expectorates a good deal, I have 
heard. I should like to lend him our cashier’s head. It would save 
the carpets. His head. Oh, mine! 

He is as haughty as Nebuchadnezzar, my lord Cashier; yet he has 
the very worst country-house in the Islands, and his housekeeper boxes 
his ears. All Europe knows that he is always greedy for presents— 
“ compliments” he cails them—fry him !—and if he had his will, there 
would be eight Easters, and twelve New Year’s Days in every year. 
And if we poor clerks offer him a porcelain cup from the “ Angliski 
Magasin,” or a Toula knife, or a cigar-case from the Gostinnoi Dvor, 
he turns up his accursed nose, and tells you that it is a present fit only 
for a Doctor, or a Professor in the Lyceum. But give the wretched 
dwarf (he is six feet high, but no matter) a pair of black Ukraine 
ponies, or a droschky, or a beaver-skin tippet, worth three hundred 
roubles—then he’ll coax you, then he’ll fawn on you; then he'll say 
to you in his upas-tree, honeysuckle voice, ‘‘ My brother! will you be 
so good as to give me a little penknife, in order that I may mend a 
little pen.” And he mends us “the pig’s nephew ” till he scarcely leaves 
us a shirt to our backs. Happy some of us who don’t wear shirts! 
Ah! what a noble, noble Government service is ours. Everything is 
done in so genteel a manner. Our writing tables are mahogany. Our 
superiors say “ you,” and not “thou,” to us. Service conveys of itself 
nobility to the employe; and I have worn my shirt five weeks. 

I put on my old cluak and took an older umbrella, for it was 
raining, as my tears rain down when I think of Her at night. There 
was nobody to be seen in the streets. I mean, when I say nobody, 
there was nobody—I mean no noble bodies except myself. Is this 
a phrase? There were some women, with their heads cowering 
under the upturned skirts of their Sarafannes; a few Russian 
merchants, and the Ischvostchiks. I walked along the Nevskoi, 
and the mud came up to the calves of my legs, and I began to 
cry. I am so poor, so miserable. But the passers-by took my 
tears for rain. While I was splashing through the mud, and weeping, 
a handsome carriage drove rapidly past me, and the wheels cast 
more mud (of course!) right into my face. I was about to say some- 
thing good-natured to the coachman, when by the wretch’s livery (bless 
him! is he not Her coachman ?) and the thirty-five quarterings on the 
panels, I recognised the carriage as that of his Excellency our Director. 
The carriage stopped before the shop of Madame Jessy Field, the 
Modiste. Whatever could his Excellency want at the milliner’s? 
Fool! paralytic Ape that I was. She was inside. I saw the mongrel 
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knave of a footman open the door, and hand Her out; but She needed 
not his cabbage-stuffed paw. She bounded out of the carriage like a 
bird from its cage; and bounded up the steps into Madame Field’s 
shop. I was about to spring on the slime-engendered varlet who had 
dared to hold out his fore-hoof to My Nadiejda—to spring on him and 
tear his liver out—when it appeared to me that I fainted away standing ; 
for on my recovery, I was leaning at a rigid angle against the wall of 
a house, and the mud was not above the knees of my pantaloons. So 
I could not have fallen. 

She did not recognise me. My eyes met Her’s, but Her’s did’nt 
curtsey tome. Her eyes can curtsey. And wink. It is true that I 
had not washed my face that morning, that there were splashes of mud 
on my nose (left side) and my shirt collar. I have a clean shirt-collar 
twice a week. It is true that my cap was pulled down far over my 
ears, and that my cloak was very old and very unclean. They wear 
cloaks now-a-days with a large cape reaching to the waist, while my 
wretched rag of a cloak had four or five collars one above the other. I 
hope She did’t see me, for I had left that pocket handkerchief of 
mine at home; and withthe mud, the rain, the tears, and a cold in 
my head, my face must have been a piteous spectacle. Why did my 
Nadiejda, my Nadiejderinia, my Nadiejdierratinia—(I went on inventing 
diminutives for Her till my brain whirled)—why did She come out in 
such fearful weather? Perhaps She will catch a cold in Her head. 
I wish I had a bullet in mine. 

The Countess Nadiejda’s little dog, who was light brown and white, 
like a piroga—a meat pie—that has been sent to the baker’s and has 
come home too soon—had been accidentally shut out from the milliner’s 
shop and was standing—poor little lady!—in the rain, quite wet 
through. I offered to hold my umbrella over her; but she re- 
pulsed me, with a snap at me in the air, as though I had been a fly, 
and turned her little raindraggled tail towards me. Always despised! 
I have known this little dog for a long time, and have tried to ingra- 
tiate myself with her, with reference to my Nadiejda ; but she (the dog) 
always met the hand of friendship with the fly-snap and the turned 
tail. Her name is Medgi. 

The rain was trickling down my cloak collar, when I heard a very 
thin, fluty, wiry voice, say— 

“ Are’nt you ashamed of yourself, Medgi ?” 

It was not a silvery voice; rather was it a coppery voice; and it 
was not decidedly ahuman voice. I crossed myself four times, and ex- 
pectorated to the right. Just then two ladies passed me. One was 
as old and ugly as the malevolent spirit] had just, in our orthodox 
manner, endeavoured to exorcise. She must have been at least seventy, 
freeze her! the other was young, and lovely—but not so lovely as 
Medgi’s mistress, These ladies had but one umbrella between them; 
but the mud causing them to elevate their skirts to a considerable 
extent, I was able to satisfy myself that they had four pair of ankles — 
I mean four ankles—I saw a good deal of them. My usual ill-luck 
of course pursued me. The old lady had a remarkably fine pair, and 
bottines, The younger one’s were broomsticks, with hideous clogs. 


x 
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Thad a sufficient reminder, too, that in looking at ankles at all I was 
committing an act of infidelity to Her; for the old lady poked her 
umbrella violently into my face and caused me to shriek. Just as I 
was about to jump on the Megara and limb her, I heard the low, 
thin, fluted, wiry voice again. It said— 

“And you mean to say that you are not ashamed of yourself, 
Medgi ?” 

So sure as there are four gilt cupolas round the Dome of Izaak’s, so 
sure as the merchants in the Apraxin Dvor are thieves, so sure as I 
am—never mind, I saw Medgi go up to a little white poodle, that 
suddenly appeared between the voluminous skirts of the two ladies, 
pass the compliments of the day to the poodle, and so sure as I am— 
hush! I heard her, Medgi, say—I say say, in a low but clear and 
distinct tone— 

“‘My dear Fidele, you are really in the wrong to reproach me.” 

“But not a word for a week,” Fidele urged, not yet, seemingly, 
pacified. 

The poodle was a Frenchman—scarify him!—and spoke his own 
detested language—which I speak with ease and elegance. Medgi 
spoke in Russ, and with a somewhat German accent; but both dogs 
seemed to understand each other perfectly. 

“* Haff, haff, haff, haff!” coughed Medgi. “I have been so ill, 
dearest Fidele.” 

Now, I call this wonderful. Can you deny it to be wonderful to 
hear a Dog talk like a Person? On reflection, however, I decided 
that it was not so wonderful. Have we not had many similar and as 
wondrous examples in the world lately? Only last week, I read, in 
the ‘‘ Abeille du Nord,” that a fish approached the bank of a river in 
England and, elevating his head above the water, pronounced three 
words in a language so strange that the whole English Academy of 
Sciences have in vain endeavoured to decipher the meaning thereof.* 
Not later than the day before yesterday, too, 1 heard somewhere—I 
did not dream it—that two cows walked into the Angliski Magisin 
and asked for a pound of tea. But I was much more astonished when 
I heard Medgi say— 

“ But I have written to thee, my darling Fidele,”—the little beasts 
tutoyéd each other—I wrote on Wednesday; but, perhaps, Polkan 
never delivered my letter.” 

A Dog write. I have seen a dog read and play at cards, in the 
Admiralty Square, at Carnival time. But a dog write! A pig fly! 

I am perfectly prepared to forfeit a month’s salary—a year’s salary 
—my life, if I have not given an exact transcript of the things I 
saw and heard. But I must tell you, in the strictest confidence, that, 
for some time past, I have begun to see and hear things quite invisible 
and inaudible to other persons. 

’ 


* Not wishing to contradict for a moment the fact of the Tchinovnik having 
seen such an announcement in the “ Abeille du Nord,’—[I have seen much stranger} 
—I cannot help surmising that this piscatorial canard was most probably a 
rechauffé of the old and not wholly unauthenticated legend of the fish, somewhere 
down in Somersetshire, that smoked a pipe and sang a comic song.—G. A. 8, 
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“T'll go after her,” I said to myself. “I'll follow this poodle. Till 
find out the secret of his correspondence. I'll know what Miss Medgi 
knows about Her, and what she thinks about Her generally.” 

About this time I lost my umbrella. Medgi couldn’t have taken 
it, and I couldn’t have lent it to Fidele, but I did lose it. I turned 
the fur collars of my ragged cloak right over my Tchinovnik’s cap, and 
followed the two ladies. They followed the line of the Nevskoi till 
they came to the Great Morskaia. I should very much have liked to 
breakfast at Dussault’s, the restaurateur’s, but I had no money; and 
besides, was there not the secret of the correspondence to discover ? 
The ladies turned out of the Great Morskaia into the Gorokhovaya— 
what a curious name for a street, Green Pea Street— particularly as 
we never have any peas in Petersburg. At least, I havn’t ; but his 
Excellency—bah ! 

They followed the Gorokhovaya right through the mud—lI did’nt 
mind it. Now into the Metschanshaya, then into the Starlanaya 
Oulitza, till at last they arrived at the Kakouschkine Bridge, close to 
which there is an enormous mansion, before which they come to a 
halt. 

“Ah! said I to myself, I know this house. This is the Dom 
Soerkoff. What a huge beehive it is—or rather ant hill, and what 
crowds of people inhabit it. What a crowd of cooks! What a crowd 
of French hairdressers! What a crowd of German boot-makers! What 
a crowd of opera fiddlers! What a crowd of poor Tchinovniks, such 
asIam. Why, I declare, my good friend Michaelvitch lives here. 
The deaf man in the Imperial Domains—I hate him! who plays so 
prettily on the trumpet. 

As I was thinking about all this the ladies went up the stairs—up, 
up, up to the fifth floor. I followed, and stopped at the fourth to take 
breath, but I was certain they did not go higher than four stories. 

“Very well, very well indeed,” I thought. I wo’nt proceed further 
now, but I'll mark the spot, and I will profit by my discovery on the 
very first opportunity. Did I go to the Department afterwards? I am 
sure I can’t remember, but I do’nt think I did. 


41TH OctoseER. 

This is Wednesday. This is the reason why I entered the cabinet 
of his Excellency the Director. I came much earlier than I had been 
in the habit of doing lately. | You see it was my day for mending his 
Excellency’s pens. I mended thirty-nine handroes—I mean nibs, and 
soft ones. His Excellency must be a man of immense learning, for 
his cabinet is full of shelves, which, on their part, are full of books— 
such books. I have read the titles of some of them. None but 
English, and French, and German books in his Excellency’s cabinet. 
O no! 

His Excellency must be a very clever man, for he always holds his 
tongue. I have even remarked that he seems very fond of me; and 
if my Nadiejda—if She—ah! my head will spin round. Aie! Aie! Aie! 
Aie! Silence. 

His Excellency not being arrived yet, I sat down and read the 
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“ Abeille du Nord.” Tread the French intelligence. These French are 
really a most intolerable people. Upon my word and honour, if I had 
my will, I would have all the Frenchmen in Petersbourg sent to the 
Police Siege and passed under the battogues. I also read a description 
of a ball given by a noble proprietor from Kouesk. The noble 
proprietor from Kouesk writes very nicely. Then I became aware that 
it was half an hour after noon, and that his Excellency had not yet 
left his bedchamber. I had begun to mend a few more pens when 
— Saints in Paradise !—I saw such a sight ! 

SHE came into the cabinet. She, through the door—the simple door. 
She floated towards the table. She walk? never! I had thought it to 
be my director, and had risen from my chair, with my morning bundle 
of papers. But it wasn’t my director, it was Heaven—Her—She I 
mean. Ah, my brain! 

Her dress was of white muslin, with little blue spots. She looked 
like a swan covered with stars. But then it is the sky, not the stars, 
that are blue. And She had so many skirts. She turned Her 
little head towards me, and when She looked upon me the sun began 
to shine. , 

“Isn’t papa come yet?” She asked. 

What a voice! Aie! Aie! Aie! Aie! Aie! What avoice. A canary, 
a peacock’s. Have peacocks beautiful voices though ? 

“ Your Excellency—your beauteous, high-born, distractingly adored 
countessorial Excellency, do not order my head to be struck off,* or if 
indeed it must be cut off, cut it off yourself with that high-born daughter 
of a lieutenant-general’s hand.” 

But my unhappy tongue turned and turned about in my mouth 
like a dog before going to bed; and all that I was able to articulate 
was this :— 

“No, mademoiselle! your papa has not yet arrived.” 

I didn’t even say his Excellency. She must have taken me for a 
fool. 

I am not a fool, my Lady Nadiejda, Iam only a Ma n very much 
in love. Have pity upon me. But I didn’t say this; I only thought it. 

She looked at me, looked at the clock, looked at the books, and let 
her handkerchief fall. 1 was downon my knees in an instant to recover 
it, but I slipped in kneeling, and hurt my nose. Aie! Aie! Aie! Aie! 
These expressions were extorted by physical, not mental agony. But I 
picked Her handkerchief up—such a handkerchief! all lace and cam- 
bric. I gave it to Her on my knees. Why did lever get up from my 
knees ? 

She thanked me, and smiled, and was gone. I was not on my knees 
then, I suppose, for I was not on my knees, but sitting in the middle of 
the floor, when Sophion the lacquey came into the cabinet. 

“Tf you will deign to close your mouth, Axenti Ivanovitch,” said 
the pampered hound, “ you will perhaps be glad to hear that it is four 





* In allusion to the ancient formula attached to the preambles of the petitions 
addressed to the Tsar—“Do not order thy servant’s head to be struck off, but hear 
him.” 
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o'clock, and that his Excellency is gone out, and that we are going to 
shut up.” 

This whelp is a slave, and Iam a noble Tchinovnik, and yet he dares 
to sneer because I choose to deign to sit on the floor with my mouth 
open. I hate lacqueys. They are all the same. They don’t salute 
me. They even offer me grey pepper snuff from their boxes. Brute 
beasts ! 

I put on my ragged cloak, for none of the lacqueys would help me on 
with it. I went home, and not having any money did not have any 
dinner. I passed the major portion of the evening writing poetry to 
my Nadiejda, but it would not rhyme. Aie! Aie! Aie! Aie ! my head. 
But silence! 

I went out at midnight, and waited a very long time at the gate of 
his Excellency’s hotel, to see whether She would come out in her car- 
riage one poor tiny little more, that I might see Her. It was very wet, 
and She did not come. Perhaps midnight was not a proper time to 
choose! Ah, my head! 

To-morrow I shall go to the dogs—I mean to the poodle who lives 
in the Dom-Sverkoff. 


END OF PART THE FIRST. 








DELUSIONS. 
A TALE IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Odi profanum vulgus et arceo.—Hor. 


“Aller Anfang ist schwer,” say our light-haired, pipe-smoking, quiet- 
loving, and Shakspeare-venerating friends, the Germans, while our 
gay, brave, and pleasure-seeking neighbours, on the other side of the 
Straits of Dover, express the same sentiment by the well-known 
adage: “Ce mest que le premier pas qui cotte.” Nothing can be 
more true. How frequently have we felt the force of it. How 
frequently have we found, to our cost, that it is about as difficult for a 
writer to take the said ‘‘ premier pas,” as itis for a schoolboy to take a 
dose of rhubarb ; for a fast young gentleman to take seriously to study ; 
for an army composed of the bravest troops in the world, but com- 
manded by officers, who, though as brave as their troops, do not know 
much more than how to die like heroes, to take a fortress defended by 
a stubborn foe; or for certain families, who enjoy the monopoly of 
governing this empire, to take a lesson from the Past. No young lady 
ever sighed more ardently for the end of the period that she was doomed 
to pass in a state of comparative seclusion, characterised by a governess 
and early substantial dinners in the nursery, until she is old enough to 
be “ brought out” in the world, and, if her sire is sufficiently aristo- 
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cratic, or has made enough money by acting as railway director or 
manager of a bank, to be presented at Court; no play-goer ever 
longed more fervently for the end of a dull and vapid drama, than a 
writer often yearns for a beginning to his article. He may have the 
said article, be it tale, essay, poem, or anything else, all ready for 
launching, and yet not know how the deuce it is to be got off the stocks, 
as some malevolent persons assert will be the case with Mr. Brunel and 
the great iron leviathan now constructing at Blackwall. We believe 
this assertion to be totally unfounded ; but, if it happened to be true, there 
would be a strong parallel between Mr. Brunel and ourselves at the 
present moment. We have the subject matter all prepared with which 
we are to fill the following seven or eight pages of the Tram, and yet, 
kind reader—but no !—the difficulty is surmounted. Our bark glides 
triumphantly into the waves of printers’ ink. To adopt the expression 
popularised by Mr. Ford, the celebrated chemisier, and subsequently 
plagiarised from him by Archimedes: Eureka! We have found it! 

Kind reader! we do not know you. We are ignorant whether you 
are a fair and lovely woman, or an ugly and hirsute man; whether you 
belong to the higher ranks, or are a unit of the middle classes ; whe- 
ther you use Eau de Cologne, or smoke strong tobacco; whether you 
think our Constitution the perfection of human wisdom, or have faint 
misgivings that it might in a few rare particulars be improved; or, 
lastly, whether you resemble ourselves in stature, appearance, and 
general opinions, or are diametrically opposed to us on all and every of 
these details; but there is one thing of which we feel sure, or, to adopt 
the phraseology of those who aim at expressing forcible conviction by 
means of pleonasm, certain sure that you resemble us in one point. 
Whatever your sex, age, rank, looks, opinions, birthplace, general 
health, or occasional sickness, we are perfectly convinced that you have 
shared with us some one or other of the few delusions which we will 
proceed to enumerate. 

For many years of our life we believed that when people made use of 
the old proverb: ‘‘ Honesty is the best policy,” they really thought so, 
and acted up to what they thought. We believed that, as a rule, the 
English nation was honest. We believed that a nation which assumes 
to be pre-eminently a Christian nation, and pays vast sums annually 
to support an Established Church, besides an infinity of others, in 
which Wesleyan, Baptist, Anabaptist, Irvingite, Independent, and 
Heaven knows how many other doctrines are taught, would—also 
as a rule—practise the precepts which it professed. We believed, for 
instance, that when we bought our bread of a baker whom we 
were in the habit of seeing every Sunday at church, we should obtain 
a wholesome article, and not a vile compound containing a huge pro- 
portion of bone-dust, alum, and potatoes, instead of good whole- 
some flour. We believed that bankers who enjoyed the reputation of 
being respectable, nay,‘even pious men, would keep in all security the 
sums which we—no, other people—we ourselves never had a banker’s 
account—confided to them; we believed that the druggist who made 
up a prescription knew something of what he was about, and that, 
moreover, the drugs he sent out were calculated to restore health, and 
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not, by being so grossly adulterated, to assist the disease they were 
destined to counteract; we believed that the Board of Works would 
prove a useful public institution ; we believed that when linendrapers 
advertised alarming sacrifices, the loss was on their side and not on 
that of their customers ; we believed that Members of Parliament were 
always influenced by the purest and most disinterested motives; we 
believed that new books were always read before they were cut to 
pieces by a vindictive critic, and plays always seen before an elaborate 
notice of them appeared in sundry London periodicals ; we believed— 
but why extend the list? We have said quite sufficient to prove the 
truth of what we have asserted, namely, that there is one point of 
resemblance between you, gentle reader, and ourselves. Whoever you 
are, wherever you come from, and wherever you are going, it is beyond 
a doubt that you have shared with us some of the delusions we have 
enumerated. 

There are a few other delusions of a less sorrowful and momentous 
nature, which, we dare say, you have also eherished in common with 
ourselves. You may, perhaps, like us, at an early stage of your career, 
have fancied that when a man was proclaimed an outlaw he imme- 
diately donned a suit of green, bought a bow and a sufficient number 
of arrows at the nearest, and—in consideration of his circumstances, 
and the impossibility of his procuring credit—the cheapest archery 
warehouse, and invested ten-and-sixpence in the purchase of a pair of 
russet boots, while, immediately on his assuming this costume, every 
Englishman, not himself an outlaw, was at perfect liberty to shoot him, 
without having to dread any ulterior consequences of a disagreeable 
nature. You may have imagined, before you were that finished purist 
you now are, that the word “foliage” was pronounced “foilage,” or 
that “chimney” and “ umbrella” required to be written ° chimeny” 
and “umberella.” Lastly, you may have supposed, if you ever read 
Ivanhoe, and other spirit-stirring romances of the days of chivalry, 
which, of course, you have, that the Heralds’ College, with its Garter 
King-at-Arms, and its pursuivants, and its heralds, and its numerous 
other officers, was a grand and glorious institution, redolent of the 
middle ages, and that all those connected with it walked about in long 
tabards gloriously embroidered on the back and front with harps, and 
various animals rampant and otherwise ; that they lived in an old gothic 
building with battlements, drawbridges, and portcullises; that they 
bestrode pawing chargers, soft-trotting palfreys, or Spanish jennets ; 
that they usually were despatched to the capitals of the countries with 
whom we might happen to fall out, for the purpose of proclaiming war 
by the trumpet’s blast; that their office was one not altogether free 
from danger, as heralds have before this been rather scurvily treated 
despite their sacred character, and that, to provide for such contin- 
gencies, they were gallant, dashing, stalwart young fellows, quite able 
to take their own part on an emergency. Alas! this is another delusion. 
Do you see that venerable, good-natured old gentleman, with a pouting 
shirt frill, slightly besprinkled with Harding’s 37, a pair of spectacles 
on his nose, and, under his arm, a bag of oranges, which he has just 
purchased in Covent Garden, after a considerable and rather warm 
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discussion as to the price? You do, don’t you? Well, he is rather 
shaky now, and never mounted a horse above twenty times in his life, 
and then the animal was led for him by a groom who came with 
it from Astley’s. What has that to do with the present subject? 
—a great deal. That amiable old gentleman is a member of the 
Heralds’ College, and a very distinguished member, too, but, so far 
from being the sort of person you, no doubt, fancied, he never cried 
out for “largesse” at a tourney, and never summoned a city to open 
its gates to his suzerain lord the king, introducing his modest request 
by a flourish on his trumpet. In fact, to his praise be it said, he never 
blew his own trumpet in his life. 

As we are naturally of a romantic turn of mind, we were rather hurt 
when we discovered the real state of things now-a-days at the Heralds’ 
College. In fact our feelings received a shock they have not yet re- 
covered. For the life of us we could not.prosecute with the ardour 
we had previously intended devoting to it the noble science of 
Heraldry. We feared lest the further we advanced in our studies the 
more would our delusions vanish. We, therefore, gave up the attempt. 
In our case, ignorance was bliss; we did not want to find out that 
“gules,” “azure,” “ escutcheons of pretence,” “ bloody hands,” &c., 
&c., might turn out to be nothing particularly edifying, or of paramount 
importance to the interests of humanity at large; we shuddered at the 
idea that a close investigation might terminate in convincing us that, 
in despite of our most frantic efforts at resistance, the conviction might 
be forced down our throats that coats of arms were, after all, merely 
aristocratic signboards, originally intended to answer the purpose of 
those meaner ones which used to swing over the shops of our London 
tradesmen in the times of our forefathers, but which were gradually 
abolished as the population became more civilised and better educated, 
and are now only retained, with a few rare exceptions, at houses 
of public entertainment, where refreshment in a liquid form is to be 
procured; as we have said, in our case, “ignorance was bliss,” and 
consequently, we made up our minds that it would be great “ folly to 
be wise.” 

For this reason, we frankly confess, we are unablé to furnish you, O 
reader, with as full an account as we could have wished of a very im- 
portant personage, who plays a principal part in the following tale. We 
cannot describe his quarterings, and we do not know what was his 
crest. If you anxiously desire enlightenment on these points, we must 
refer you to the Heralds’ College aforesaid, where you will obtain all the 
information you require, for the members of that time honoured insti- 
tution are far from thinking, with Tennyson, that— 


“From yon blue Heaven above us bent, 
The grand old gard’ner and his wife 
Smile at the claims of long descent.” 


On the contrary, they are acquainted with, and highly prize every- 
thing connected with the descent of everybody, who is anybody ; they 
seem, in fact, to know all about it, except, perhaps, one small parti- 
cular, namely, that the descent of very many people from a great man of 
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former times is not a descent in blood alone, but a descent, to a mon- 
strous depth beneath him, in every quality, whether mental or physical, 
by which he rendered his name famous. To return, however, to our sub- 
ject: the important personage to whom we have alluded. Although igno- 
rant of much no doubt interesting and instructive concerning him, we do 
know something, and that we will immediately proceed, reader, to 
impart to you. 

Edward Fitz-Edward, Baron of Montorgueil, and Lord of, &c., &c., 
Viscount Aylesforth, and Earl of Haughtlihurst, belonged to one of the 
noblest and proudest families in England, and fully appreciated the 
exalted position he occupied in the peerage of his country. He had, 
indeed, reason to do so. Everyone—even we ourselves who are so 
deficient in heraldic lore—would have cause to blush if his ignorance 
extended to so well-known a fact as the pedigree of the Haughtlihursts. 
It is patent to the world that their genealogical tree is one of which 
they may well boast. Who has not read or heard the story of the 
foundress of their noble house, Eleanor, and that virtuous and energetic 
monarch, Edward the Second, who afterwards perished by such a bar- 
barous death? Who among us at all versed in our national history 
is not aware that the said Eleanor was, at the commencement of 
her career, a scullery-maid in the royal kitchen; that she one day 
happened to cross the path of her royal master, who was smitten by 
her charms, and that, some time afterwards, a fine boy was born, 
and created in the year 1311, a baron, under the title of Edward Fitz- 
Edward, Baron of Montorgueil, while his lady mother retired from 
the kitchen, and died in a convent in the odour of sanctity. After the 
murder of his father the youthful noble was, for a short period, in some 
danger from the machinations of the Queen and Roger Mortimer, but, 
having gained the good will of the young King, Edward III., served 
under him both in Scotland and France, and obtained great glory as well 
as large grants of land. At his death, the title and estates descended to 
his eldest son, who in his turn did a little in the fighting way, and ob- 
tained further grants of land, besides another new title or so. In this 
way did the family go on, fighting and extending its rent-roll. At the 
period of the civil ‘wars, it again had an opportunity of using the sword, 
which it did im the cause of Charles I., although, after the execu- 
tion of that monarch, its then representative did not scruple (from the 
purest motives, no doubt), to take service under the Protector, and 
preserve the hereditary rent-roll undiminished. At the Restoration, he 
welcomed Charles II. with open arms, and stood well at Court with that 
merry sovereign, who conceived an immense affection for him. Nor 
did the King stop here. He was extremely affable to his favourite’s 
lady, and stood godfather to her son, whom, at the death of the boy’s 
father, he created Earl of Haughtlihurst. The young Earl may be 
said to have beena wise child. He certainly did know his own father, 
and could boast, which he did, as all his descendants have done, with 
good reason, ever since, that the blood of two royal houses, the Planta- 
genets and the Stuarts, flowed in his veins. 

With such a lineage, it is no wonder that the last Earl of Haughtli- 
hurst was what the world ill-naturedly calls a proud man. He was, in 
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fact, aware of the respect and consideration due to his exalted position. 
He would have been wanting in a proper regard to himself, and the 
order of which he was one of the brightest ornaments, had he not 
been so. A man who could trace his family to so noble and pure a 
source, surely is, and has a right to think he is, superior to the mass 
of his fellow creatures—wretched beings whose fathers were nobodies, 
and who themselves are nobodies; mere human machines, especially 
provided by Providence with brains, and arms, energy, courage, and 
perseverance, to raise England high in the scale of nations in order 
that England’s chivalry, her old nobility, foremost among whom was 
the Earl of Haughtlihurst, may live in that splendour and luxury 
which are their birthright. Not that the Earl was a bigoted man. 
By no means ; he was as liberal in his sentiments as a nobleman should 
be. He read the John Bull, and perfectly agreed with the words on 
the title page of that journal, “‘ For God, the King, and the People.” 
To the Church he was fondly and devotedly attached, and looked upon 
all those who did not belong to it with the most supreme and Christian 
contempt and abhorrence, regarding them as people capable of any 
atrocity. It is true that he did not often attend divine worship 
himself, or know much of the doctrines he would have heard, had he 
been more constant in his attendance. But what did that matter? 
The Church, as by law established, was an ancient institution, and, con- 
sequently, one deserving his sympathy. Besides, it was, in his opinion, 
preposterous to imagine that tenets inculcated by bishops who had 
princely incomes, who lived in palaces, and possessed a seat in the same 
high assembly as himself, should not be perfectly correct and immeasur- 
ably superior to those held by a set of canting methodists, as he termed 
them, who could not boast of a single gentleman among them,who 
were excluded from the Universities, and ought to be put down 
without delay, as they used to be in the good old times. It would, 
also, be unjust to accuse him of not acknowledging the People. He 
was exceedingly well disposed towards them—in their proper sphere. 
He thought them quite as necessary as his carriage-horses or his fox- 
hounds, for he never blinked the fact that there would be no lords or 
generals if there were not also tenants and private soldiers. Why, 
even the ermine which he wore required to be dressed by some plebeian 
hand. What he objected to was that the People should forget their 
place, and seek to raise themselves at the expense of the aristocracy. 
Such things, he would observe, ought not to be allowed, and, as a 
first step to prevent them, he would have had the press abolished, 
although he never recognised the existence of that “ estate,” except 
those members of it which advocated the views of his own class. These 
he would have permitted still to exist, but all the rest he would have 
swept away, as St. Patrick did the noxious creatures with which 
Ireland was once infested. He looked upon them as equally injurious 
to the well-being of society, and the possibility of his carrying out, 
as his fathers had done before him, the family motto: “ Ce que je tiens, 
je tiendrai.” And, in good truth, he had just reason to be inimical 
to an unfettered press, for some of the principal papers, on one 
occasion when he had rendered himself peculiarly obnoxious to the 
masses, by certain opinions he enunciated at a public dinner, had 
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actually gone so far as to allude in sneering terms to the origin of 
his family. The low-minded individuals who thus sneered at Dame 
Eleanor were not aware that age lends value to persons as well as 
things, and that a scullery-maid of the days of Edward IL. especially 
when the grease-spots on her gown have been concealed from view 
by a regal mantle, ought to excite ecstacies of admiration in the 
mind of every right-thinking man, just as much as an old sword or 
rusty arrow-head of the same period raises the veneration of every 
sensible antiquary. 

In person, the Earl was nearly six feet in height. His bearing was 
noble and commanding ; this may be accounted for by the fact that he 
had been accustomed to command all his hfe, first his dependents, and 
secondly the troopers in his regiment, for he had been in the army, and 
obtained a colonelcy for distinguished services. He had, however, re- 
tired from the profession of arms at an early age, and devoted himself 
to serve his country in the character of a diplomatist. His enemies, 
for even he had enemies, asserted that he had enjoyed no previous train- 
ing to fit him for the responsible trusts confided to him ; but such people 
merely proved their own gross ignorance of the fact that noblemen are 
always particularly favoured by Nature, who is fully aware of the 
difference between them and common mortals, and endowed by her 
with pre-eminent aptitude for anything they choose to undertake, be 
it diplomacy, legislation, or sheep-breeding. The Earl’s face was of 
the purest patrician stamp. Stern, haughty, and properly contemp- 
tuous. His forehead was low and receding, his lips thin, and slightly 
curled, and his chin sharply cut. 

The great object for which he lived was the perpetuation of his race 
to remote posterity. What could be more noble than this? What 
could be more disinterested? He certainly did not neglect himself, but 
next to that his sole care was for those who should bear his name and 
titles when he had long since mouldered in the grave. In pursuance of 
this all-engrossing idea he had married three times. It was only after 
he had taken a wife for the third time, however, that his fond hopes 
were gratified by the birth of an heir, who bore his father’s second 
title and was, by courtesy, Viscount Aylesforth. 

But the Earl’s satisfaction at this event was not unmixed with 
disappointment as his son grew up. It was true that the bugbear, 
which had haunted him day and night for years, no longer existed. 
There was an heir to the titles and estates. But the young Vis- 
count had, somehow or other, been tainted with certain democratic 
opinions, diametrically opposed to those of his noble father. After he 
had attained to man’s estate, and been returned by an overwhelm- 
ing majority for a borough, in which the Earl was supposed to have 
some little interest, the Viscount had actually voted repeatedly against 
his father, and, on being called to account for this by the latter, 
proved himself a true scion of his race, at least so far as boldly main- 
taining opinions he had once adopted went. This was the first serious 
rebuff his father had ever met with in his life. He could not challenge 
and shoot his own son as he had done ‘other adversaries. He was 
obliged to suffer what he could not remedy. 

Matters went on in this fashion for about three years. 
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man was uniformly respectful and filial towards his father, but still 
refused to give up opinions which he had, as he said, embraced from 
conviction. That the Earl should argue with him was totally out of 
the question ; all he could do was to command him to abandon his new- 
fangled notions. Finding his commands deprecatingly but firmly 
resisted, he touched no more upon the subject. We have already said 
he could not argue with his son; that he should condescend to entreat 
his obedience was something still more foreign to his character—in fact, 
it was something which never entered his mind. Had the laws of his 
country allowed it, and the succession to the earldom and broad acres 
of the Haughtlihursts not been endangered, we believe that so great 
was his love for his order and the traditions of his house, that, a second 
Brutus, he could sternly have condemned his son to a scaffold, provided 
the young man could have fallen, as a nobleman should do, by the axe 
of the headsman, and not by the hands of the hangman. 

One day, at the period that our story commences, the Earl was so 
agitated by some circumstance or other, that his emotion was even 
visible to his valet, who had served him for twenty years, and, although 
he had dressed him on the mornings when he had fought four duels, as 
well as when he had followed to the grave, or rather tomb, his three 
wives, had never yet observed a change in his stern, unbending features. 
The Earl’s agitation did not, however, last long: he was soon as calm, 
as collected, and impassible as ever; there was not the slightest tremu- 
lousness in his voice when he gave his orders, mostly in monosyllables, 
as was his custom, to his attendant; but when the latter had quitted 
the apartment he could hear the Earl pacing up and down like a 
chafing lion in his den. 

The day wore on; the Earl’s horse was brought round as usual at 
about two o'clock, but, after it had waited a couple of hours, the groom 
was ordered to take it back to the stables. Another fact which excited 
as great an amount of surprise as is consistent with the servants of so 
noble a house, was that the dinner was ordered at the Baker-street 
hour of half-past five. This circumstance gave rise to numberless 
comments, and the most opposite conjectures, and enabled every one, 
from the butler downwards, to prove that imagination is not confined 
to the professed authors of works of fiction. ‘The gentlemen who wore 
the Haughtlihurst livery, and who suffered almost as much from a 
plethora of leisure as some of the higher and more aristocratic clerks 
in our crack public offices, declared, with a strong aspiration of the 
initial letters of the two nouns, that ‘on their honour they had never 
known the hours pass so quickly.” It is true that they saw the Earl 
every day, but at about the same distance off that an astronomer 
beholds the sun. Their knowledge of the Earl, and the astronomer’s 
of the sun were on a par; they hailed, therefore, a new and undoubted 
fact, however slight, connected with his lordship as joyfully as the 
man of science would welcome a new discovery connected with the 
luminary above mentioned. 

At half-past five the Earl entered the dining-room; the large 
folding doors were closed noiselessly after him by two footmen stationed 


at the entrance for that purpose. Proceeding to his chair, behind 
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which stood a major-domo in plain clothes, he took his seat. The 
Earl’s own dinner was plain enough, consisting of a little game, a 
single glass of sherry, and a slice of stale bread, the regimen prescribed 
by his physician, for the Earl suffered severely from congested liver. 
But the table was always spread as an Earl’s table should be spread ; 
covers were laid for six persons, and the dinner, consisting of three 
courses with the regular entrées, followed by the choicest dessert, was 
brought up merely to be taken away untasted; this, indeed, formed a 
cause of just complaint to the various gentlemen in livery and other 
members of the establishment. By the Earl's express orders not a 
single dish was ever allowed to be brought up to table a second time. 
It was, also, forbidden that a scrap should be sold. The Earl con- 
sidered this would be a proceeding totally unworthy of the head of 
the Haughtlihursts, who had invariably been noted for. their noble 
profusion, and at whose board, in former days—the good old days— 
hundreds of retainers and vassals had feasted. In consequence of 
this, although the butler, the French chef, and the other superior 
officials kindly lent their aid, the gentlemen of the shoulder-knot found 
that it taxed their powers to the utmost to get rid of the delicacies set 
before them in the kitchen. They did what they could, as was painfully 
evidenced by the tendency to protuberant stomachs, and immense 
calves which they all exhibited. But, though they thus nobly im- 
molated their figures, which we know is no small sacrifice to gentlemen 
in their position, they could not effect impossibilities; the result was, 
that the policemen on the beat were all remarkably corpulent and 
well-fed men, as well as the crossing sweeper at the corner of the square, 
who ran on errands for the superior beings in his lordship’s service, 
and invariably touched his hat with the profoundest deference when 
any one of them deigned to entrust him with a commission, or to call 
him a “ stoopid hass,” when he failed to execute it in a satisfactory 
manner. And the crossing sweeper found his account in what he did. 
Although, vulgarly speaking, merely an outsider, he considered himself 
in some degree a member of the Earl’s establishment, and whenever 
he visited his relative in Whitechapel, of which pleasant quarter of 
the town he was a native, he did not fail to receive as a perfect matter 
of right the homage paid him, at the same time that he manifested his 
supreme contempt for those who offered it, On all matters connected 
with the Court and high life generally his decision was final, and the 
relative he visited, who, by the way, was only his mother, would 
never have seen him again, had his eye caught a glimpse of any of 
“them low, cheap, blackguard papers,” from which, through the 
kindness of a neighbour, the old women sometimes gleaned, a week or 
so after the said papers had been published, what we may reasonably 
term the latest intelligence. 

When the Earl had finished his slight repast, he arose and ordered 
his hat, gloves, and cane to be brought. Having put on the 
former, and grasped the latter, he passed into the spacious hall. 
The street-door flew open at his approach, and he descended the large 
steps, into the common street. On reaching the corner of the square, 
in which his mansion was situated, he saw two quiet-looking, well- 
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dressed men waiting there. There was nothing in their appearance 
which would have struck an ordinary spectator, perhaps; but any one 
who has made human nature his study could not have avoided remark- 
ing, on acloser scrutiny, an air of unobtrusive determination which is 
not often to be met with. Going up to them, the Ear! said : 

“Am I mistaken ? Are you sent here by your Inspector ?” 

“Yes, my Lord?” answered one of the men. 

“You will follow me,” replied the Earl, without returning the 
salutation of the person he addressed. He did not see it, doubtless, 
owing to the immense distance which separated him, socially, from 
that person. The two men were experienced detective officers. 

Followed by the two detectives, the Earl walked to the nearest cab- 
stand. He made a sign, and the first cab drove up to the kerb. 
Touching his hat, one of the detectives opened the cab door, and the 
Earl entered the vehicle. The detectives were about to follow, being 
ignorant of the monstrosity they had committed in supposing for a mo- 
ment that they could occupy seats in the same conveyance asa noble- 
man of such high rank. But the Earl quickly stopped them. 

“Get another of these things for yourselves,” he said, imperiously, 
as befitted his station, ‘“ and tell the fellow where to drive.” 

The detectives touched their hats again, and, having given the cab- 
man the necessary directions, hailed a second cab for themselves, and 
followed the first cab, which had already driven off. 

After the cabs had proceeded some four miles, having gone through 
the heart of the City, they arrived in one of the suburbs—a very dif- 
ferent quarter of the town, in truth, from that which the Earl had left. 
Even the population appeared to belong to another race; the chief 
characteristics of which were hard-working, uncompassionated misery, 
or unmistakeable vice. Jaded mechanics in dirty fustian or flannel 
jackets were wending their way homewards, after a hard day’s work, 
and care-worn women were either doing the same or making purchases 
at the stalls in the street, or the shops on each side of it. A great 
number of the women were carrying baskets of soiled linen, while 
others had what we believe is termed “uppers,” that is to say, 
the upper leathers of boots and shoes, slung over their arms. They 
were evidently shoemakers’ stitchers. There were many, many others, 
equally care-worn, carrying various other objects, or carrying nothing 
at all; but the principal number, as we have said, seemed to be 
either laundresses in a small way or stitchers. ‘There were groups 
of squalid children in the road, and groups of equally squalid but 
more repulsive characters, both male and female, leaning up against 
the posts, or lolling about the public houses, of which there was no 
paucity. It is, perhaps, superfluous to add that there were many more 
of the same description within the public houses. The Earl might, had 
he chosen, have easily observed all this, for one peculiarity of the dis- 
trict seemed to be that every householder residing in it vied with his 
neighbour in consuming the greatest quantity of gas. Not only 
were the public-houses profusely illuminated, as they are everywhere, 
but every shop, however small, could boast of its two or three 
burners at the least, Many of the shops, which were quite open to the 
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street, had large streams of gas flaring outside, and writhing with a 
sharp and hissing sound over the heads of the passers-by. Another 
peculiarity of the place was that open-air commerce appeared to be 
highly popular. Costermongers’ carts and trucks, with all imaginable 
wares, perambulated the street, while the edge of the pavement was 
lined with stalls, giving the place the look of a very inferior sort of 
Covent Garden—minus the structure erected by his Grace the Duke 
of Bedford—that had been cut up into small strips and placed on each 
side of the thoroughfare, so as to extend in a straight line over 
the greatest amount of space possible. 

At last the cabs stopped. The Earl and the two detectives got out. 

“Ts the place very far?” inquired the Earl. 

‘“‘No, my Lord,” said one of the detectives, touching his hat, and again 
addressing the Earl as ‘‘ My Lord,” a thing he had, with the tact of long 
professional experience, refrained from doing while within hearing of 
the cabmen. “No, it is not far at present; about ten minutes’ walk. 
If your Lordship will permit me, I will go first, so as to show you the 
way.” 

‘Do so,” was the Earl’s curt reply. 

Leaving the light and crowded thoroughfare, the detective, followed 
by his brother officer and the Earl, plunged into one of the streets 
leading out of it. The houses were mostly only one story high, but 
yet they had a certain look about them as much as to say, “ Don’t mis- 
take us for the dwellings of mere tradesmen. We are the residences of 
gentlemen. See, we are not shops, nor are we deficient in architectural 
ornament.” This was really the case, for, though only one story high, 
they had porticoes and three steps leading up tothem. The fronts, 
too, had been covered with cement, in imitation of stone, now woefully 
disfigured in places by long fissures, or scaling off like the skin of a 
man’s face when it has been exposed for a considerable period to a 
scorching sun. A little further on the street lost somewhat of its 
dignity. ‘The architectural ornamentation gave place to the stern, uncom- 
promising national brick. The porticoes vanished, and a dull, dozy- 
looking tallow candle, with a long, knob-ended wick, reminding one of 
a hydrocephalic child, gave sufficient light to show that it was placed in 
ashop. ‘lhese shops were generally those of bakers, with a few loaves 
scattered at intervals along the shelves ; of chandlers, who dealt in the 
most varied commodities, including brick dust, papers of pins, brandy- 
balls, peg-tops, and bacon ; and of milliners, whose stock-in-trade con- 
sisted, as far as one was justified in judging from outward appearances, 
of pink paper mantles trimmed with red, and white paper bonnets 
trimmed with blue, articles no doubt, of great value, and testifying to 
the flourishing business carried on by the mistress of the establishment. 

At length the detective, who served as guide, turned into a street 
where the ground, not being in such request, was less uniformly covered 
with tenements for human beings. A strong flavour of tan mingled with 
that of grains pervaded the air, and testified to the existence of tan 
yards and dairies in this favoured locality. There was likewise, a large 
plot of ground, used for the time being as a market garden, though a 
notice painted on a board stuck at the end of a long pole informed ell 
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who chose to read it, that the plot of ground aforesaid was most eligible 
for building purposes, and that its spirited proprietor, through the 
medium of his solicitor, was not averse to letting it on lease for that 
purpose, and of course summarily evicting the market-gardener. At 
the further extremity of this embryo street stood a police-station, and 
immediately contiguous to it two dingy houses. 

These two houses had evidently been erected long before the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood had sprung up. Although now dilapidated 
and rapidly falling to ruin, they had once been very substantial 
residences ; they were, too, three stories high. The one nearest the 
police-station was inhabited, the other was seemingly tenantless. 

The detective stopped, and, pointing to the former, said— 

“This is the place, my Lord. He has chosen it next the police 
station on purpose ; he thought we should not look for him there.” 

The Earl made no reply, but advanced to the door; he was about 
to knock, when the detective again addressed him. 

“A single knock, if you please, my Lord. A double knock would 
scare away our bird, perhaps.” 

Never in his life had the Earl of Haughtlihurst been guilty of so far 
forgetting himself as to give a single knock—never, indeed, had he had 
occasion to do so; he made a gesture with his hand, and the detective 
knocked for him. 

after a little time the door was opened, and a faint sickly smell, like 
that of the ward of a hospital, issued from the passage. On perceiving 
three men standing before her, the old woman who opened the door 
started back in evident alarm. She would have shut the door again, 
but the detective’s foot was already so placed, after the fashion of 
certain peripatetic tradesmen—generally habited in fustian shooting 
coats, knee-breeches, white stockings, and highlows—as to render this 
impossible. 

“There is a person living here of the name of Fanshawe,” said the 
officer. 

“No, there is not,” replied the old woman. “TI never heard of the 
name.” 

“ But you have heard of that of Watson,” observed the detective. 
** Come, come, it’s no use denying it; and it’s no use trying to prevent 
our seeing him. You'll only get yourself into trouble; whereas, if 
you are quiet, you may make something by the job.” 

With these words, he slipped a sovereign into the old woman’s hand. 
The touch of the coin produced an instantaneous change in her 
demeanour; looking cautiously round, she said— 

“Well, I have done all I could, you know, and I can’t do more. 
Besides, he owes for six weeks’ rent. If you'll come along with me, 
I'll show you where it is; but mind, you must not say I told you—he’d 
murder me.” 

“ All right,” replied the detective, “‘ only make haste.” 

Following the old woman up the creaking stairs, they reached the 
third story. Going to a closet on the landing, she pulled away some 
clothes that were hanging up in it, and, pointing to a door cut through 
the wall separating the two houses, said in a whisper: ‘Give three 
knocks; but let me get down first.” 
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The Earl waited until the old woman had disappeared, and then 
gave three knocks. In about a minute the door was opened, and 
the Earl, followed by the two detectives, suddenly entered the room. 

“You are our prisoner, Mr. Fanshawe,” said the leading detective. 
“‘ Resistance is perfectly useless.” 








The person to whom these words were addressed was so taken by 
surprise that he could not utter a word. We will profit by his short 
silence to give a rapid description of him, 

He was a young man about five-and-twenty, shabby beyond con- 
ception, but still distinguished by a vulgar, jaunty, style of dress 
frequently to be met with at betting offices, before those admirable 
establishments were swept off by the strong arm of the law. His 
cut-away coat must have cost at least forty shillings when new, and have 
been very brilliant. But it was now terribly worn and faded, and his 
tight-fitting, groom-like trowsers were in an equally dilapidated con- 
dition. His hair was frowsy, and his face strongly marked by the traces 
of early and long-continued dissipation. Another peculiarity about him 
was that he smelt strongly of stale tobacco, and the wretched garret in 
which he had been concealed, was likewise completely impregnated 
with the same odour. 

When he had somewhat recovered himself, he said to the detective : 
“You have come to take me, I suppose.” 

“That depends,” answered the Earl, “ on yourself.” 
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In obedience to a sign from his lordship the two detectives with- 
drew into the passage, and closed the door after them. A sudden 
ray flashed through the young man’s eye. He cast a hasty and 
anxious look towards another door, opposite to that by which the 
Earl had entered, and was evidently calculating the chances of escape. 
But his hopes were doomed to disappointment. Quietly pulling out 
a couple of very small pocket pistols, the Earl pointed to a chair, and 
taking one himself, said :—‘“ I have a few words to say to you.” 

“With me ?” exclaimed the young man, obeying the Earl's implied 
command, and sitting down. 

“With you. If I had not, I should not have told you so. Doyou 
know that cheque ?” 

With these words he took a cheque from his pocket book, and held 
it out for his companion’s inspection. 


A REMARKABLE INCIDENT IN THE MIDDLE OF NEXT WEEK. 
ANTICIPATIVELY COMMUNICATED 


By E. L, Buancwarp. 


~~~ \? T happened. I was there, in the 
4 \ midst of it. How I came there will 
be seen presently; but I at once pro- 
test against any notion of pedal pro- 
pulsion being prematurely formed. 
I am generally in arrear —again 
let me pathetically and parentheti- 
cally throw in a suggestion that the 
phrase is not to be understood in any 
pecuniarily objectionable sense — 
and I wished, for once in a way, to 
get beforehand with everything. I 
got my wish. How it was obtained 
you will find recorded in the course 
of this narrative. I know you are 
impatient to learn the secret, but 
there are reasons in this page for 
postponing its disclosure to another. 
I cannot help it. I am sorry for 
the delay, but it is my unhappy 
failing, though I make every effort 
to the contrary, always to be keep- 

= ing people waiting. 

There is a human weakness—having some memorable Government 
precedents on a very extensive scale to extenuate the fault in isolated 
cases—that leads individuals occasionally to shift all blame from their 
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own shoulders to those of others. We bear vicarious wrongs as well 
as do vicarious penance. Taxed with transitory tardiness, and groaning 
under the undeserved imputation of incidental idleness, I transfer the 
accusing arrow that is levelled against myself to a target that has often 
received such stray shots in a similar manner. Like many other 
individuals who have onerous charges to meet, I shift the burden 
from my own on to broader shoulders; and I believe I follow 
the general example in laying the right blame on the right 
place. I blame the world. It is the world that is to be remon- 
strated with, not me. If the world will persist day after day in 
spinning rapidly round upon its axis, after the absurd revolutionary 
fashion of those dilapidated urchins who make supplementary 
omnibus wheels of themselves, who, I should like to know—and I 
propound the question for the whole universe to answer—who can 
ever get in advance of anything? I cannot clap my hand upon the 
calendar and say “Stop!” The year runs round before my gaze like 
those whizzing, dizzying cotton spindles that we see whirling with 
ceaseless speed on a perpetual pivot in the Manchester manufactories. 
I have hardly comprehended the fact of January having come to a 
close before I am roused to a consciousness that December is near at 
hand. I am planning all sorts of pleasant rambles for the spring, when 
I find my days are abruptly shortened by the mists of autumn. I am 
speculating anticipatively on the delights of a sea-side sojourn in the 
summer, when I find myself whirled into the weariness of winter, and 
am stamping stupidly about in the snow by the coast, when I am only 
ready to get my annual salt water immersion among the sunbeams. 
I have hardly made up my mind what to do on the Monday, before the 
week has slipped through my fingers and I am thrust headlong into 
Saturday. I certainly cannot be to blame for all this. I do not merit 
the aspersions cast upon me for leaving things undone that should have 
been done long before. It is not my fault, but that of this ceaseless 
spinning orb of ours that will not give one a moment’s breathing time. 
I am assuredly justified in blaming the world for it all. 

Even what I begin it will not permit me to finish. Had I accom- 
plished anything like the quantity of works that I have commenced, 
there would have been cogent reasons before now for enlarging the 
library at the British Museum ; and still stronger reasons for believing 
that the catalogue belonging to it would never be completed. I am 
yet trifling with the title page, when I am startled by the discovery 
that somebody else has written the entire book; and this appalling 
certainty of being anticipated in whatever I undertake freezes, as I 
write, the flow of every ink-drop. Iam hugging myself in the com- 
placent consciousness that I have been inspired with a marvellously 


original idea, and mellowing the development of it in my own mind 
with that scrupulous care and secrecy that would even guard the 
breath with a respirator, for fear it might form a syllable large enough 
to give a clue to the maze of my meditations, when some morning I 
perceive the cherished crudity has been ripened in the cerebral hot- 
house of another, and has for ever forestalled me in the market. My 
babes of attthorship are always being separately strangled in their 
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birth, on account of their involuntary likeness to what has suddenly, 
with a perversion of the paternity, grown up in the meantime to 
maturity. Whilst I am eagerly watching the silent development of my 
invention, I find it anticipatively elaborated elsewhere. That last 
article in the “ Quarterly” that created so much attention derived its 
chief force from arguments that I had fully intended to have advanced 
many years ago, and the principal points of the last new burlesque 
that went off, in the phraseology of the bill, with “ unheard of roars of 
laughter and unparalleled acclamations,” I had been slowly sharpening 
to the keenest edge, when I happened to hear from the front 
of the house that I had become, as usual, altogether behind in 
their application. Even this very article that I am about to write— 
and which the customary coincidence may forthwith send to the right- 
about—I may perhaps find already written, printed, and published, 
before this makes its way into the hands of the compositors. If so, it 
is not my fault, but just the way of the world. 

This month, at least, I am determined to get in advance; and, as I 
retire to rest, my latest thoughts impinge upon the work that has to be 
done. Isleep. As usual I am behind, I believe, the usual time by 
some two or three hours, even in that respect ; but the desirable state 
of somnolency is accomplished at last, and then—this is how I 
found myself in the middle of next week. 

I wake up. All is dark still; but my watch ticking briskly away 
above my head indicates an hour that is not confirmed by the astro- 
nomical arrangements of dawn. With a suspicion that there is some 
error about my own chronometrical apparatus that may be left to 
morning to discover, and with a slight suspicion that I had not fully 
carried out the intentions of the watch-key on the preceding night— 
how long, by the way, would the internal affairs of a watch take 
to be wound up in Chancery ?—I am contentedly disposing myself to 
slumber, once more, when I hear the clock of a neighbouring church 
strike nine, and with it comes the sound of a curiosity-exciting chorus 
of voices down below. I rouse myself to a conviction that there is 
something rather extraordinary going on somewhere; and, dressing 
myself by candlelight, come down stairs, and find the household in a 
state of domestic despair at the unusual phenomenon that has perplexed 
their preparations for the customary matin repast, and puzzled their 
comprehension of the cause that has originated this obvious variance 
between solar and mean, or meal time. 

Crowds of pedestrians are gathered outside in anxious groups, con- 
versing eagerly together, and looking up at frequent intervals into the 
blank, black sky that appears above them, through which the stars are 
still shining with their wonted lustre, and in which the planet Jupiter 
still forms a bright and conspicuous feature towards the south-east. 
City clerks, arrested by the unusual appearance of the heavens, are 
clustering into companionship on their way to town; omnibus drivers, 
plying from force of habit, are filling their vehicles with passengers, 
but still pointing upward with their whips to the starry constellations 
that are so strangely visible, holding converse with their fellows from 
the roof, and talking to bystanders in a low voice, subdued frém slang, 
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of the nocturnal aspect that so strikingly presents itself along the road 
they have to travel. The gas-lamps along the thoroughfares are still 
burning, and against many of them yet rests the ladder of the man 
who has come as usual to extinguish the lights, and who, like the rest, 
is now looking up amazed into the unillumined sky, and wondering 
at the unparalleled prolongation of the long, long night. All London, 
in fact, is out in the streets, nervously apprehensive of what is to come 
next, or peering timid] srom the windows, with the breakfast table as 
yet unvisited ; and as the buzz of voices runs round, I arrive at last at 
the startling comprehension of the horrible fact that we have this 
morning entered upon a day that has never known a dawn. 

With a dismal, chilling consciousness that the ordinary course of 
nature has been in some curious way suspended, I join the throng that 
I find grouped about my threshold, and we proceed from the Surrey 
side of the metropolis, over Blackfriars-bridge, together towards the 
City. As we pass the centre arch we pause for a moment to lean over 
it, and look down upon the black sluggish stream, reflecting its accus- 
tomed lights from the banks and from the bridge, and see the river 
craft floating upon its surface with a horrible absence of activity. All 
movement is suspended ; there has been no tide, and the river Thames 
is henceforth to be a:stagnant pool. Onward, with a sickening sensa- 
tion of the odours that have already begun to be emitted, towards 
Fleet-street, where the unopened shops, still barred and shutter-bound, 
and the astounded shopkeepers, looking upward from the dark, 
shadowy pavement, show that the daily traffic of the place has been 
paralysed too, and a mounted policeman dashing furiously past on 
horseback towards Ludgate-hill is accepted as a gratifying excite- 
ment. Whispers are rife that he has been sent from Scotland-yard 
to Greenwich to demand the instant attendance of the Astronomer 
Royal at a scientific congress that is to take place in Trafalgar-square 
an hour hence, and at which the Queen herself is to preside under the 
portico of the National Gallery. As I obtain information of this in- 
teresting fact, I hear the hoarse voices of the news-boys, no longer 
stentorian as ‘of yore, but awed down into a hissing, grating whisper 
that is singularly impressiv e, announcing their possession of special 
second editions of the morning papers. From a purchase made, and 
a perusal of a paragraph that occupies a prominent position in the 
broadsheet, I find the rumour is officially accredited by a Govern- 
ment order. This meeting of the men of science is to be held at 
twelve o’clock—it would have been a hideous mockery to have 
written noon, when there was no sun to reach the meridian— 
and mingling with the multitude, now becoming informed of the 
startling announcement by proclamations to the same effect which are 
being posted rapidly against the walls, I am borne onward to the scene 
of the assembly. As we go I hear on all sides a tremulous whisper 
vibrating through the throng, that some undefined dread of an 
impending catastrophe is agitating their minds, and many an anxious 
eye is turned upward to the starry arch that divides the great thorough- 
fare through which we are passing, and seems to span the earth like a 
preternatural bridge of dark blue sky, spangled with glittering points, 
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and shutting out with its breadth the bright flood of sunshine that 
floats beyond. A chilling gust of cold air, coupled with that lurid, 
unearthly light that accompanies an eclipse, now physically affects the 
vast population that comes streaming forth from every part towards 
the great centre of attraction, and the nerves of the strongest quiver 
under the influence of the time. The absence of all vehicles, the 
roadway abandoned to the panic-stricken mass, and the haggard, 
hopeless faces that come into view, as they fall under the successive 
rays of gaslight that light them on their way, make up some appalling 
details of a stupendous picture. The very heart of the great city’s 
commerce has ceased to beat, and every pulse of human life is sud- 
denly smitten motionless. The unnatural darkness that overspreads the 
visible face of creation has stifled even the voice of ambition, and the 
sinister whispers of mammon. ‘The very words that ooze slowly from 
the lips between each man and his neighbour—strangers and rivals no 
longer in the great race of existence, but cemented into firm friends 
by one all-absorbing common interest—are delivered in a hoarse, 
muffled tone. ‘The sun appears to have become blotted out from the 
face of the sky, and with it all human passions have apparently been 
extinguished also. 

The intelligence has spread with electric rapidity throughout London 
that all the philosophers of the age, within reach of prompt commu- 
nication, are about to deliver their judgment upon this remarkable 
occurrence at the place I have named. The crowd is momentarily 
becoming greater, and the expectation more intense. The Queen, 
attended by Prince Albert, and surrounded by a blaze of link-boys, 
and men wearing the uniform of the Fire Brigade, holding flexible 
tubes in their hands, from which proceed streams of dazzling gas, have 
already assembled, and are thus strongly illumined. The officials from 
the observatory are arriving fast, and the Astronomer Royal, attended 
by Mr. Glaisher, the editor of the Nautical Almanac, the meteoro- 
logical correspondent of the Zimes, and Sir David Brewster, with a 
stereoscope under his arm, are successively recognised, and hailed by 
the crowd with deafening acclamations that suddenly cease and leave 
the death-like stillness that ensues to produce an effect still more 
impressive. A short conference takes places between them, and 
delicate magnetic tests, performed by Professor Faraday, who has been 
hitherto a conspicuous object on the summit of the Royal Academy, 
are made the subject of a quiet but earnest discussion. We become 
conscious, at this period, of a new phase of the phenomenon. Sound 
is conveyed with a distinctness that has been hitherto unknown, and 
the lowest whisper is audible a considerable distance from the spot 
where it is uttered. 

Her Majesty abruptly terminates a dogmatic discourse that is 
carried on by the coterie, and of which, though on the extreme verge 
of the outer circle of the crowd that has focussed itself round the 
building, we distinctly hear every syllable, and the meeting is 
forthwith enlightened with the result of the scientific deliberations, 
We are told to be contented, and to adapt ourselves to the altered 
appearances of things as they are and as they will be. We are earnestly 
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recommended to be pacified with the assurance that the earth is re- 
maining stationary on its axis, and that it is not likely ever to move 
round again. We are further persuaded to seek consolation in the fact 
that though the northern hemisphere will doubtless from this time forth 
remain involved in perpetual gloom, the southern hemisphere will 
enjoy the counterbalancing advantages of perpetual daylight. It is sug- 
gested to us that arrangements will be devised by competent scientific 
gentlemen to light up London by artificial means—whereat we shrug 
our shoulders discontentedly—and that further arrangements will be 
made forthwith to remove the capital to the Australian colony, where- 
with we concur unanimously. An eminent statistician rises and an- 
nounces, with a formidable string of calculations in his hand, that he is 
prepared to affirm from his own knowledge that enough coal can be 
produced in Great Britain to provide gaslight sufficient to last with proper 
economy through the lifetime of the next generation, and he amusingly 
hints that the generation to follow may devise some other means of com- 
bustion for themselves. A distinguished agriculturalist explains that 
though henceforth there will be no harvest in England and the coun- 
tries situated to the extreme north of the Equator, the absence of 
cereal crops from one half the world will be compensated by the double 
growth that will take place on the other; and we are to be more re- 
conciled to our unhappy position, from the assurance that the greatest 
minds of the age will be forthwith devoted to the immediate discovery 
of the method by which chemical compounds of gluten, fibrine, and 
albumen can be prepared from the laboratory, instead of provided from 
the granary, for human consumption. 

Why I am familiarly slapped on the shoulder at this moment by 
the Marquis of Abercorn, a nobleman that I have never before en-- 
countered in any way, I have not the means of explaining ; but he at 
once introduces me to Sir James Ross, who takes me aside, makes me 
shake hands with Dr. Rae, of the Polar Expedition, and swear eternal 
friendship to him after an interview of one minute, and then I am con- 
fidentially admitted into an important Cabinet Council. In the course 
of a few dark days from this period we are sailing—all of us—to the 
North Pole, as fast as a screw steamer, duly provided with all the re- 
cent apparatus for cutting through the ice, will enable us to travel. 
Three dreary months among the ice, three more dreary months among 
the Esquimaux, and we are frozen in for the winter. We amuse our- 
selves as we go with the slight recreation of harpooning whales, and 
we illuminate extensively upon every victory. I am one morning, 
when we have accumulated vast stores of blubber, sent for by Sir 
James Ross to his private cabin, and after a very important interview 
has taken place therein, Iam muffled up in furs and mocassins and 
induced to accompany him a walk of some two or three hundred 
miles across the level plain of ice that surrounds our steamer. A 
confidential boatswain, that looks like Long Tom Coffin, frozen up 
into a wonderful state of preservation, follows close upon our heels 
with a hogshead of oil upon his shoulders, part of the produce of 
our little sportive recreation aforesaid. The two or three hundred 
miles are got over without the slightest difficulty worth mentioning, or 
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the least incident worth recording, and we come to a little circular 
patch of ice, in the centre of which stands a flag-staff. 

I am again taken into the especial confidence of my warm friend the 
great Polar navigator, and informed to my great gratification that the 
very spot, now marked by the insertion of the union jack, is the North 
Pole itself, which had been duly discovered and identified on a pre- 
ceding expedition. Imitating the example set me by my distinguished 
acquaintance, I follow implicitly his instructions, and immersing my 
hand into the oil that has been brought with us, proceed to rub it 
smoothly and evenly over the surface, carefully rubbing it in on the 
exact position that the removal of the flag-staff has indicated. At the 
first contact I am conscious of a slight oscillatory movement, and with 
the progress of the manipulation I find the bounds of the horizon 
visibly extending. A smile of triumph irradiates the face of my 
distinguished friend at that moment, which I shall never forget. It is 
the reward that gives a receipt in full for all the pains and perils 
undergone. 

There is not a word exchanged to destroy the sublime silence that 
hallows the triumph of the moment, and we return homewards amid 
progressive daylight, and an alternation of the seasons that already 
assures us our mission has not been undertaken in vain. The 
Orkneys, the Scottish, Northumbrian, Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Essex coasts are passed in quick succession, and we are 
triumphantly steaming up the Thames and towards the Pool, now re- 
stored to all its wonted activity. The city is again the busy mart of 
the world, and daylight shines once more upon the streets of London. 
I am still unprepared for the result, still—though a conscious agent 
in the act—unconscious of the exact means by which this desirable 
consummation has been achieved. I appeal, at the termination of our 
travels, to my friend of polar celebrity, for an explanation of this 
change in the aspect of affairs. His reply is worthy of his unpretend- 
ing skill and his utter absence of all assumption. ‘ Pooh! pooh! my 
dear fellow, only a trifle’—and he takes me aside, and, with his little 
finger familiarly hooked into the top button hole of my paletot, ex- 
plains the mystery—‘‘I guessed what was the matter at once. The 
world had been turning round so long that its axis had got a little 
rusty —there was nothing else the matter, and the only thing wanted 
was a little oil at the North Pole, which you and I have applied just 
at the proper time and in the exact place, and we have put matters to 
rights for the next two thousand years at least.” 

It was too late to recall the error I had innocently committed, and I 
found I had been made the instrument of my own vexation. The world, 
of course, now spins round as rapidly as usual, and I feel I never shall 
be able to keep pace with it; but it is, at least, personally satisfactory 
to know that, on one occasion, whether sleeping or waking, I really did 
find myself in the middle of next week, and by, the means I have 
recorded, got my first—and I am afraid my last—advance in life. 
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THE WAITING ROOM. 








A FRAGMENT FROM AN UNPUBLISHED DRAMA, ENTITLED 
“GOING DOWN FOR THE LONG.” 


Slenz.—A waiting-room on the Diddlesex Junction Line. (Unprotected Female— 
a near relation of the original U. F.—of uncertain age, slightly poctic 
turn of mind, and decidedly nervous temperament, discovered seated, 
and bearing the faintest possible resemblance to“ Patience on a Monu- 
ment.” From time to time she glanceth— now indignantly, now 
resignedly—at the station clock.) 


U. F.—And this is what men call their “ Railway time !” 
What that may mean it is not mine to know ; 
Perchance ’tis like fair-seeming promises, 
Not to be trusted. Ah! that I'd ne’er felt 
A lord of the creation’s faithlessness. 
(She sigheth a faint sigh, and forthwith recovereth herself.) 
But this I know full well, that I’ve been here 
Since twelve-fifteen, and now ‘tis nearly two— 
The train is late indeed. 
(Enter, in time to catch the last sentence, Mr. WIDEAWAKE 
Brown, an incorrigible punster, with his friend, Mr. 
OxrorD Mrxturg, “aman with one barnacle,” who is 
not much better.) 


W. B— Perhaps it may 
Be late in deed, but ’tis not so in fact, 
I do assure you that I came by it 
At least ten minutes since. 


U. P.— You don’t say so ! 
Oh! then I’m sure it’s been, and gone and left me. 
(She waxeth wroth.) 
And they, those careless men, why did they not 
Apprise me of the fact in proper time ? 
But ’tis just like them! as the poet saith, 
(And truly saith) “Men are deceivers ever ”— 
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W. B.—(aside.) “The divine Williams,” as we say in France. 


U. F.—Unfeeling creatures ! well may women talk 
About their rights, unrecognised, ignored, 
To think that [——_—— 


W. B— Compose yourself, I pray, 
Dear madam: ’tis most true you have a right 
To talk about your “rights,” nay—more than that— 
To write about your wrongs, and, by my troth, 
I swear, it is not right you should be left. 


0. M.—Pardon him, lady, ’tis his manner thus, 
In straining after wit, to torture words, 
Seeking for hidden meanings where none are, 
And finding semblances which don’t exist : 
This is his humour, and ’twas ever so. 


U. F.—But how am I to reach my journey’s end ? 
Oh, tell me that, and then I'll call you friend. 


W. B.—There is no cause why you should thus repine, 
The Train of which I spake is still at hand, 
Nay, I had almost said ’twas stationery. 


U. F.—{rising.) Oh, let the sight thereof, then, glad these eyes ! 
W. B.—With pleasure, madam—here it is— 
(He presenteth the last number of a well-known periodical.) 


U. F.—(In a state of bewilderment, but somewhat relieved withal.) 
“The Train !” 


W. B.—E’en so, there is none other hereabouts : 
And, let me tell you, you will find therein, 
Whatever be your mood, or grave or gay, 
Companions cheerful, sympathizing friends, 
Who shall beguile the tedium of the way. 


U. F.—(Upon whose perceptive faculties a light beginneth to dawn. 
Oh !—yes—exactly—ah !—TI see it now, 
You only meant to joke at my expense. 
Nor do I therein hold you much to blame. } 
Still, there is one point which I’d have explained, 
I think you said just now you came by it— 
The Train, I mean: now, I would even know, 
Facetious youth, how you could come by it. 


W. B.—Nothing more easy. As we strolled along f 
The platform there, we paused before a stall 
(For books, not horses, madam). As I gazed, 
Uncertain how to act, a friendly voice 
Close in mine ear did whisper words like these : 
“ Come, buy it, Brown, and don’t stand here all day "— 
And so—I came by it, and came that way. 


U. F.—I see, I comprehend, I understand ; f 
And now, most pleasant sir, if you'll permit, 
I'll e’en peruse a page or two of it. 


W. B.—Most willingly. 


(The two retire to the platform, which they promenade for 
the space of ten minutes, more or less. Through the 
waiting-room door they obtain a glimpse of the U. F., 
who is evidently in a complete state of absorption, and 
over whose face there passeth ever and anon an approv- 

ing smile, 
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0. M.—(Surveying her the while through the “one barnacle.”’) 
How cool! how calm and self-possessed she looks ! 
How youthful too! how almost interesting ! 
She who but now distraught with anxious cares 
A very vixen looked—and spake like one. 
Mark you that brow ! a few short minutes since 
Disfigured and o’er-clouded with dark frowns : 
The clouds have vanished, and—it’s all serene. 
But you seem pensively inclined. 


W. B.—(Regarding her fixedly.) ’Tis so; 
For to the philosophic mind that sight suggests 
A train of deepest thought. How great events 
From little causes spring! That wondrous change 
Was wrought by simple means, and in short time, 
And yet the transformation how complete ! 


(Bell ringeth. U. F. advanceth with dignified composure, 
looking, according to O. M., “ ten years younger.”) 


U. F.—It comes at last, the train delayed by fate, 
Nor can I now regret it comes so late. 
The moments have been pleasant ones to me, 
And I must thank you for your courtesy. 
Adieu, my friends. 


0. M.— Good-bye. 
W. B.—- Madam, adieu. 
_ And, ere we part, I fain would offer you 


This brief advice—When next you would complain, 
Because the train is late, just take “ The Train.” 


(A general interchange of bows, and smiles valedictory: 
Scene closeth.) 





Great churchmen have been famous for the temporal wisdom of their sayings. 
Bacon never uttered a profounder philosophic truth than this maxim of the Abbé 
de Raunci :—“ Did a person but know the value of an enemy, he would purchase 
him with pure gold.” 





In China they have a mode of dwarfing young trees, to make them suit the uniform 
dimensions of ornamental pots. The process, which consists in the introduction of 
an artificial sap, is called “ co-ching,” and the persons who practice the art are desig- 
nated “teu-tors.” After a time the effects of their skill begin to disappear; and 
although the plants never attain their natural growth, yet they lose the formal 
proportions to which they had been brought through vast pains and care, 





PROVISION-ALLY REGISTERED. 


Tue centre avenue of Hungerford market, which, after having been burnt 
down, was roofed in for purposes of failure (satisfactorily accomplished by the 
establishment of an Advertising Hall, to which admission was gratuitous in the ex- 
treme), has recently set forth an announcement that it is once more about to open 
under the auspices of Taz HuNGERYORD Dinine Company—Limited/ This pro- 
mising notice has suggested to OUR Smart Youne Man the idea (which comes too 
late, we regret to say, for artistic illustration) of three persons regaling, in a 
spacious apartment, off one fried sole, with twopence among them to pay for it. 
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Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 





CAPITAL STOCK, £500,000. 





Tus Association is composed of two distinct and separate branches :— 
the one comprising the business of a Banx or Derosir for the Invest- 
ment of Capital ; the other the ordinary transactions of Life Assurance.- 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


The object of this Department is to afford a safe and easy mode of 
Investment, and to effect important improvements in the present 
system of Monetary economy, both as regards the security afforded to 
the Public and the rate of interest realised. 

The Banx or Deposrr differs materially from that of ordinary 
Banks in the mode of investing Capital. Ultimate profit and security 
being the main objects ny the Board of Management principally 
employ their Funds in Loans upon vested Life Interests and other 
similar securities, and in the purchase of well-secured Reversions, a 
class of securities which, although not immediately convertible, it is 
well known yields the greatest amount of profit, combined with the most 


perfect safety. 
RATE OF INTEREST. 

The present rate of Interest is five per cent. per annum, payable half- 
yearly ; and the Board of Management confidently anticipate that a 
careful and judicious selection from securities of the above description 
will enable them to continue this rate to the depositors. 


INVESTMENT ACCOUNTS. 


Money is received daily, between the hours of Tzw and Four o'clock. 
Investment Accounts may be opened with capital of any amount, and 
increased from time to time at the convenience of Depositors. 

A Stock Voucher, signed by two Directors, is given for each sum 


deposited. 
INTEREST. 


The Interxst s payable in January and Juny, and for the con- 
venience of parties residing at a distance, may be received at the 
Branch Offices, or through Country Bankers. 


PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses and forms for opening accounts sent free on application. 
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TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. THOMAS MILNER GIBSON, MP. P 
WILLIAM BULKELEY GLASSE, Eaq., Q.C. 
WILLIAM ASHTON, Esq. 4 
CHARLES HULSE, Esq : 
RICHARD GRIFFITHS. ‘WELFORD, Esq. i 
FRANCIS D. BULLOCK WEBSTER, Eeq. 


. DISTINCTIVE AND PECULIAR FEATURES. 
The business of the Compan en A. comprises : — 

The Low Premium Branch ;—the Bonus, or Profit Branch; the Deposit Branoh ;—the 
Householders’ Aasurance-loan Branch. 

To obviate the difficulties which arise in the Transfer and assignment of all 
Policies in this Company are payable to the holder, by special indorsement, within 
days after Proof of Death, thus saving the expense aad trouble of a Transfer Deed, as well 
as the Legacy and Probate Duty. 

The rye wil, in over’, such case, be paid to the Indorsee, and thus afford increased © 





facilities for the security of debts. 
GENERAL FACILITIES AND ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THE 
COMPANY IN THE LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

The sums ineneet may be made payable to the Insurer mien ot io ottelning aspeci- 
fied age —or to his Heirs or Assignees at his death, —or, alternativel on attaining: 
the specified ages, or to his Heirs or Assignees, if he should die e : 

Examrie:— Annual Promiom. 


To, seoure an Annuity of £10 per annum to the Assured, aged Thirty, on : 
ng thi © age of Fifty for the remainder Of life......sesscorsseee-- 4 6 O od 
To seoure £100 at Death ..........cececccceesese sete 219 7 
To secure to himself £100, if he attains the age of Fifty, or to his Heirs or 
Assignees if he die earlier . eardecccesecee 48 0 
ange ton oe ETAL AND RATE or INTEREST. 8 ail 
A en enlarged forthe purposes of its profitable Loan bg ed 
steals ts 2280.08, is divided for the convenience of investment and transfer, into £1 
_— of which 103. only will be called. 


The interest u e paid-up Capital is 6 per half-yearly, 
Quisher, ous and may De received, free of charge, Pither ec thivugh a Country Dale of Rocce ‘the the 
Agen the Compan 
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we which Depositora of large or small amounts secure th 


a a fe system of gradually redeemi 
ey being a pee on a safe system o ree —_ ee fee of eal Property, 


‘while t the trouble, expense, and risk thempaivan 
they = pe 


one month ; 
above that ‘amount, six months. 
by thee of 8 tar. Directors (binding neinlideesttatiias with every 


stag Half. peng, on the Ot ea mcnene a 


HODSON, Secretary. 
“Apaitotiner, Apgtra, Lonpon. 
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